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President’s Desk 


“This, the twentieth anniversary of this great organization of motherhood, 
has made me realize that the dreams of idealists may become realities, and 
. hearts and souls are put often into a work. For twenty 
jonathan years I have dreamed of an awakened and well organized 
onference Called .- “ mi : : 
Great Inspiration. motherhood, and now I know that it has come,” said Miss 
Miss Elizabeth Elizabeth Harrison, commenting on the conference. ‘‘I 
Harrison Praises have listened to the intensely interesting reports that have 
oa come from far and wide telling of the great work being done 
toward awakening and helping the thoughtless young mothers 
who, though often graduates of high schools and colleges, are ignorant of what 
their children most need. The splendid work of this organization shows what 
women, alive to the issues of the day, can do. It is a great inspiration and I 
shall carry it home to hundreds of young women in the north.” 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE calls attention to the splendid work in San 
Francisco in taking up the important and greatly needed duty of making 
every school fireproof and safe for the children. The magazine 
urges on every parent the necessity for adopting the sugges- 
tions which were recommended by the Boston Conference on 
Safety from Fire and at the Twentieth Child-Welfare Conference of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations in Nashville. 
The installation of automatic sprinklers in addition to fire escapes should be 
required in all schools, and precedes in importance the improvement of school 
grounds or other efforts for the benefit of the school. CHILD-WELFARE 
MAGAZINE will publish each month a list of the parent-teacher associations 
who inaugurate measures for safety from fire in schools. Summer is a good 
time to begin a movement to protect the children who will enter school in 
September. 


Prevention of 
Fire in Schools 


The Club de Madres of Buenos Aires, Argentina, is deeply interested in 
having a National Council of Mothers in that great republic. Mrs. Abel 
neetiiicenan Renard, wife of the Commander of the Navy of Argentina, 
es tie spent three years in the United States, and translated the 

literature of the National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations into Spanish. 

The Club de Madres were so grateful for the inspiration and help given 
them by the President of the National Congress that they voted to send her 
a medal exquisitely designed as a token of gratitude. 
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The letter accompanying it expresses appreciation of the help given for 
starting a mother’s movement in Argentina and the purpose to follow the 
example of American mothers. 

The Club de Madres has a playground for the children which seems an 
excellent suggestion for other mother’s circles to follow. There is also a 
municipal playground with a library and reading room, all of which are 
popular with the children. 

Mrs. Marguerite Lanon de Biraben is president of the Mothers of Buenos 
Aires. 


Pennsylvania is one of three states that has a State Board of Censors for 
Moving Pictures. The act creating the present board was passed in May, 
1915. Two men and three women make up the _ board. 
; Nearly 2,000 reels a month have been examined. Over 
Pennsylvania State ¢5- O00 have been received by the state in fees for these 
Board of Censors *'“/'™: - ’ es ie _ 

examinations. $3,965 has been collected in fines for infraction 
of the law. 65 have been totally condemned, while 6,540 separate objection- 
able features have been cut out of pictures which could be approved with these 
changes. 

Each week the board issues a bulletin of the reels which it condemns. 
The entire output of motion picture manufacturers in the United States is 
covered by the Censor Board in Pennsylvania. 

From the experience of this board it is stated that this is now the fourth or 
fifth industry in the United States in point of capital invested and in money 
yield to the undertakers. 

Moving picture theatres in the principal cities open at nine in the morning 
and do not close until late in the evening. The moving picture is the only 
cultural influence enjoyed by millions of people. From it thought and con- 
versation and manners come to many who have no other contact with the 
world—who do not read books or see other drama. 

Whether it cultivates the lower or the higher nature depends on the class 
of plays produced. 

The report of the Pennsylvania State Board proves the necessity and value 
of the work done.. 

There have been appeals to the courts against its decisions in some in- 
stances, for it would be hopeless to expect that opinion would always be 
unanimous as to what is good or bad. One point the state board takes is 
that to picture vice is not a means of preventing it, and it condemns many 
plays that sociologists claim are designed to show that the ‘‘wages of sin are 
death.”” When one realizes the power of suggestion, the attitude of the state 
board is justifiable. 


Report of 


The membership in National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations is indicated by the dues paid. Some states seem to have more 
ea efficient methods of securing membership than others— and 
State Branches of @!Ways stand at the head. Some states have not yet sent in 
National Congress the full amount of dues. 
of Mothers and It is interesting to know the relative growth of organized 
—— parenthood in different branches. By the treasurer’s accounts 

the list of states given below shows the relative numbers in 
membership: California, Illinois, Washington, Texas, Colorado, Massachu- 
setts, Oregon, New York, New Jersey, Missouri, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Maine, Tennessee, Connecticut, Georgia, Arizona, Iowa, Ohio, Idaho, Wis- 
consin, Mississippi, Indiana, S. Dakota, Montana, District of Columbia, 
Delaware, Vermont, Maryland, North Dakota, Utah. 
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Twentieth Child-Welfare Conference, National Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., April 4-9 


The Nashville Conference of the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations set a 
high-water mark from the standpoint 
of interest and attendance. 

Each delegate was met on arrival 
by a committee of hospitable women, 
and was taken to the hotels in auto- 
mobiles loaned by Governor Rye and 
a number of prominent citizens. 

Stores and hotels were ornamented 
with banners with the inscription 
‘Mothers’ Congress’’ and decorations 
of blue morning glories were seen on 
all sides, even over the teller’s window 
of a prominent bank. The members 
of the Parent-Teacher Associations of 
Nashville made 9,000 pale blue morn- 
ing glories, which hung gracefully 
over every window and door in the 
Hermitage Hotel, and against the 
brown draperies made a very effective 
decoration. 

For weeks Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, 
the able charming president of the 
Tennessee Branch of the congress, 
had been the moving spirit of the large 
corps of willing assistants. Every 
detail had been carefully considered, 
and nothing was left undone for the 
smooth running of the Convention. 

The local committee who won the 
admiration of every delegate included 
Mrs. James E. Caldwell, Jr., chair- 
man, Mrs. C. L. Fraley, Reception, 
Mrs. B. F. Wilson, Points of Interest, 
Mrs. John Hopper, Printing, Mrs. 
E. C. Fox, Badges, Mrs. Alex. S. 
Caldwell, Automobiles, Mrs. M. M. 
Dumm, Souvenirs. 

A special session of the legislature 
made it impossible to hold the con- 
vention in the capitol, and the First 
Presbyterian Church, a historic build- 
ing dating back to the early years of 
the last century, was a most conven- 
ient place for the meetings. It is 
situated in the heart of the business 
center of Nashville. A giant blue 
banner appropriately inscribed cov- 
ered the facade above the entrance 


with inscription Twentieth Child- 
Welfare Conference. 

The national board, with twenty- 
eight members present, was in session 
all day, April 4. Among the board 
members who were at the first con- 
gress in 1897, and who were in Nash- 
ville, were Mrs. Harriet A. McLellan, 
of Atlanta, Ga., mother of Mrs. 
Theodore W. Birney, founder; Mrs. 
Arthur A. Birney, Washington, her 
sister-in-law; Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
Pennsylvania; Mrs. David O. Mears, 
Mass.; Mrs. W. F. Thacher, Washing- 
ton; Mrs. Howard W. Lippincott, 
Penn.; Mrs. Edward Robinson, Md., 
and Mrs. Wilfred H. Dresser, Conn. 
Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Colorado, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and Utah 
were represented on the national 
board, while eight of the ten vice- 
presidents were present. 

Six national officers of the congress 
had taken a tour covering eight 
southern states, and had made several 
hundred addresses just previous to 
the Nashville conference. 

Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Illinois had arranged their state con- 
ventions at a time when they might 
have the attendance of some of the 
national officers. 

The Tennessee State Board enter- 
tained the national board at a delight- 
ful luncheon between the morning 
and afternoon sessions of the board 
meeting on the first day of the 
convention. 

A brilliant reception in the loggia 
at the Hotel Hermitage, from four to 
six, April 4, was the opening feature 
of the congress. Governor and Mrs. 
T. C. Rye, Mayor and Mrs. Ewing, 
Superintendent and Mrs. J. J. Keyes, 
State Superintendent and Mrs. W. S. 
Sherrill, Mr. and Mrs. James E, 
Caldwell, Dr. and Mrs. Bruce Payne, 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, and 
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other leading citizens of Nashville, 
as well as the presidents of all parent- 
teacher associations, were on the 
reception committee, and _ received 
with the national officers. Hundreds 
of men and women took advantage 
of the opportunity to give a personal 
greeting on this occasion. 

Never has the congress received a 
more gracious welcome than that 
given by the officials and citizens of 
Nashville, which is well named the 
Athens of the South. 

The opening session of the congress 
was held on the evening of April 
fourth in the First Presbyterian 
Church. On the platform were the 
governor of the state and his wife; 
the mayor of Nashville; State Su- 
perintendent Sherrill and City Su- 
perintendent Keyes; Mrs. Eugene 
Crutcher, Mrs. James E. Caldwell, 
Dr. James E. Vance, pastor; and the 
national president, Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff. 

Governor Rye in his greeting said: 
“There can be no home without a 
mother, and any home inspired by 
motherly devotion is an open gateway 
to heaven above.” Mayor Ewing 
said, ‘‘ Nashville is honored to enter- 
tain a meeting so fraught with 
influence for the future welfare of the 
citizens.”’ Professor J. W. Sherrill, 
state superintendent of schools, in 
greeting the delegates said, ‘Indi- 
vidual preparedness for lives of use- 
fulness is the greatest kind of pre- 
paredness confronting this nation and 
can only be attained by beginning 
with the children.”” Professor Keyes, 
Mrs. Crutcher and Mrs. Caldwell 
spoke eloquently in welcome to the 
congress. Mrs. Fred Dick, vice- 
president, Colorado, responded to the 
greetings. 

“The Opportunities of the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations in meeting 
Children’s Needs in the World To- 
day”’ were shown in the address of the 
president, Mrs. Schoff. 

Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, former 
president of the National Council of 


Women, gave a brilliant address on | 
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‘‘Government’s Work for Immigrants 
in the United States.” 

“Making American Citizens’’ was 
the topic of Clinton C. De Witt, 
superintendent of the educational 
department of Ford Motor Company. 

April 5 of morning session was given 
to reports of officers including the 
president, secretary, treasurer, audi- 
tor, and vice-presidents. Every offi- 
cer had much to report of work done, 
more of which will appear in later 
numbers of the magazine. The year’s 
growth and progress in work for the 
welfare of the children was full 
of encouragement. 

Each day between morning and 
afternoon sessions a long table Topic 
Luncheon was provided in the spa- 
cious dining room of Hotel Hermitage 
at the popular price of fifty cents. 
About three hundred people attended 
each day. The first of these popular 
luncheons was presided over by Mrs. 
Eugene Crutcher, and the opening 
toast on ‘‘ The Spirit of the Congress” 
had for its respondent Mrs. David O. 
Mears, vice-president. At this lunch- 
eon the president of the Hermitage 
Association presented the president 
with a gavel made from the wood of 
Andrew Jackson’s old home. 

A round table conference of state 
presidents, treasurers and vice-p esi- 
dents on matters relative to adminis- 
tration occupied an hour, that was all 
too short, in the afternoon under the 
leadership of Mrs. Orville T. Bright, 
Chicago. 

The Centennial Club entertained 
the delegates in their handsome new 
club house in the late afternoon, 
giving a pleasant opportunity for 
social interchange and acquaintance. 

The evening of April 5 was given to 
the different phases of parent-teacher 
associations. The speakers were Mr. 
A. P. Sherrill, state superintendent of 
schools, Mrs. E. R. Weeks, Kansas 
City, vice-president National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations; Professor Keyes; Mrs. 
Charles A. Perkins, Knoxville. Mr. 


Ira N. Hoagland, of New York, 
urged the importance of fire preven- 
tion in schools. 
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The morning of April 6 was given 
to a business session and reports of 
state presidents, which will be more 
fully given in other issues of the 
magazine. 

The long table topic luncheon was 
presided over by Mrs. B. F. Lang- 
worthy, of Chicago. ‘‘ Mothers’ Op- 
portunities for Service Outside the 
Home”’ was the topic of discussion. 
Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett was the 
first speaker, and was followed by 
several others. 

The afternoon session was one of 
the most brilliant of the entire con- 
gress. There was not a vacant seat 
in the large church. Fraternal greet- 
ings from Peabody College, the Ten- 
nessee State Fair Association, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville Board of 
Education and Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union were given at the 
opening of the session. The first 
hour was devoted to ‘“‘The Immigrant 
Mother and Father.’ Mrs. Frank 
R. Hill, of Tacoma, had a fine paper 
on ‘“‘The Immigrant Mother’s Need 
to Learn English.”” Mrs. Charles 
McDaris told of the splendid work 
done for foreign mothers by St. Louis 
schools. Mrs. Cornelia Barksdale, 
vice-president Tennessee Branch Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, and pri- 
mary supervisor for Nashville schools, 
emphasized the point that the efforts 
of a teacher to teach good English, 
good manners and the doctrine of good 
health are powerless if the home from 
which the child comes is not in accord 
with her teaching. 

A piano recital by Mme. Marie 
Von Unschuld entranced the audience 
for more than an hour while Chopin, 
Schubert, Liszt, Verdi, and Schumann 
were rendered with exquisite feeling 
and excellence of technique. Mme. 
Von Unschuld bears many honors 
conferred on her for ability. She 
holds the First Class Gold Medal of 
Merit of Roumania, Court Pianist 
to H. M. the Queen Elizabeth of 
Roumania; the Great Medal from the 
Music Society of Vienna, and many 
others. 

Her earnest desire to have American 
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music-teaching standardized, and to 
have mothers exercise intelligent care 
in choosing their children’s music 
teachers, led Mme. Von Unschuld to 
give this beautiful recital, as well as 
a paper with her views on what 
America should do to become a 
leader in music. Mme. Vor Un- 
schuld’s message will be published in 
the magazine. 

The seventh session of the congress 
took ‘‘The Home” as its topic, 
various vital phases being handled 
by authoritative speakers. Dr. J. H. 
Kirkland, Chancellor of Vanderbilt 
University, complimented the Con- 
gress of Mothers on emphasizing the 
value of the home. 

Mr. Jasper McBrien, Rural Exten- 
sion Division, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, in an interesting address on 
“Our Young Folks” urged the need 
for more intelligent parenthood, for 
a proper respect for authority in 
children, for improvement of school 
attendance while school is in session. 
He claimed that children were being 
ruined not by over-work in schools, 
but by being allowed to run the 
streets late at night and early in the 
morning. He said that a great mis- 
take in American education has been 
that the purpose was to get away from 
work. The great purpose should be 
to do the work better, and be of real 
service to the nation. Mr. McBrien 
pleaded for professionally trained 
teachers for both country and city 
schools. 

Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., gave an interesting address 
on ‘‘The Home and Its Opportunity” 
illustrating it by striking devices on 
the blackboard. “Home is_a stock 
company in which every member 
owns stock, and to which they have 
their obligations,” said the speaker. 

Miss Bessie R. Murphy, of Mem- 
phis Bureau of Farm Development, 
spoke eloquently on “‘The Needs of 
Little Girls.’”” She showed how the 
little girl of yesterday is no more, 
and how absurd ideas of making little 
girls into young ladies far before the 
time are fostered by parents. ‘‘As a 


nation let us encourage in the children 
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the love of the doll,’ she pleaded, 
“and take the good things the 
Mothers’ Congress has to give to the 
women on the farms.”’ 

Mrs. E. R. Weeks, Kansas City, 
Vice-President National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, in speaking on The Mother’s 
Pension as a Home Preserver said 
that 26 states had found that they 
were subserving their own interests 
by conserving self-respecting citizens. 

The pupils of Nashville schools 
added much to the interest of the 
convention by the unusual selections 
given by the high school orchestra, 
the boys’ glee club, and the girls’ 
glee club. 

The work of department chairmen 
occupied the morning session on April 
7. Fuller reports of the splendid 
work done in these departments will 
appear in later issues of the magazine. 
All the reports were accepted with 
appreciation. 

“Southern Work for Child Wel- 
fare’’ was the subject of the long 
table luncheon, at which Mrs. James 
E. Caldwell, Jr., Nashville, was the 
toastmistress. Mrs. Charles A. Per- 
kins, member of Knoxville Board of 
Education, was the first speaker. 

A round table conference of presi- 
dents of state and local branches on 
matters,relating to state and national 
work was conducted in the afternoon 
by Mrs. Milton P. Higgins. 

Peabody College entertained the 
officers and delegates of the congress 
at a delightful reception given in one 
of the handsome new buildings just 
completed. Peabody College trains 
teachers and is doing splendid work. 

The evening session, April 8, was 
given to ‘‘The Boy under Sixteen.” 

Miss Elizabeth Harrison of Chicago, 
vice-president of National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations, and president of the National 
Kindergarten College, gave an in- 
spiring address on ‘“‘What the Home 
Owes the Boy, and Where It Fails.” 
Unless the boy can be helped to 
develop the real spirit within him, 


the essential fact of being himself, , 


he has lost the greatest thing in life— 
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money is not to be compared with it. 
True vocation for a boy means that 
thing in which he is most naturally 
fitted. 

Three great obstacles stand in the 
way of helping boys into some walk 
in which he has self activity. If he 
once feels interest in his work he will 
not seek recreation in dissipation. 

The first obstacle to the selection 
of the proper work is family pride, 
which insists on selecting the occupa- 
tion for the boy rather than letting 
his own nature work this out. 

Time after time Miss Harrison 
said she had witnessed the blighting 
of lives by the stupid determination 
of parents to maintain the family 
position by putting the son in a 
“respectable” profession. She cited 
the example of a young man naturally 
mechanical in his bent, who was, for 
sake of family pride, twisted into a 
worthless lawyer. “Say to the wo- 
men back in the home that one of the 
chief things the home owes the boy is 
to study his temperament and find 
the strength and weakness of his 
character. Then encourage his natu- 
ral self.” 

The second great obstacle in the 
way of choosing a vocation is the 
idea that the object of work is money. 
When parents tell a son he will make 
more money in this work than that, 
they are giving a stone for bread. 
A volume on “The Blessedness of 
Drudgery”’ tells the glory and beauty 
of work and should be read by parents. 
Interest and love of work should be 
substituted for contemplation of the 
financial side of things—once that 
has been elicited the money will 
usually follow. 

The worst obstacle of all to selec- 
tion of a suitable occupation is the 
absolute indifference of parents to 
the subject. They permit their sons 
to drift into jobs and drift on this life. 

Every effort should be made by 
mothers in selecting the qualities that 
represent the real boy and developing 
them, for that will develop the joy 
of living—a joy that will save many 
a ‘“‘mute inglorious Milton.” 

Professor J. J. Keyes in his address 
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on ‘What the School Owes the Boy” 
said, ‘‘The schools owe it to the boy 
to put in as teachers mea of influence, 
who can stamp their impressions upon 
the pupils. There are teachers who 
think their job is to teach English or 
mathematics, and they teach it mag- 
nificently, but before they know it 
they have lost the boys. They are 
not there.” 

Mr. J. A. Westby, Chicago, man- 
ager of the army of boys who sell the 
Curtis publications, told of the educa- 
tional work done for these boys, and 
offered coéperation with branches of 
the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, in 
serving the needs of boys who were 
problems in home and school. 

The evening closed with the singing 
of “My Tribute” written by Mrs. 
Milton P. Higgins. 

Saturday morning, April 8, was left 
open for delegates to visit points of 
interest in Nashville, while at the 
Hermitage Hotel. 

The national board of managers 
continued its work during the entire 
morning—with larger representation 
than ever before. 

The final long table luncheon had 
for toastmistress Mrs. Wilfred H. 
Dresser, Hartford, Conn., president 
Connecticut Congress of Mothers. 
Mrs. W. F. Thacher, Washington, 
D. C., national treasurer, was the 
first speaker on ‘What the Twentieth 
Child-Welfare Conference Should 
Mean to the Children of the World.” 

The last speaker was the national 
president, who said that the greatest 
issue that would face every nation at 
the close of the war would be the 
welfare of the children—millions of 
them left to grow up without a 
father’s care. No one could foresee 
the work that might be demanded 
of the mothers of the United States 
in the year that lies ahead. What- 
ever the opportunity may be to serve 
in the great adjustments, she urged 
service in the spirit of the Master, 
“Let him who would be greatest 
among you, be the servant of all.” 

Mothers more than any one else 
can create in children regard and 
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respect for children of every nation, 
and through that teaching in the 
homes of the world, nations may come 
to respect the rights of each other, 
instead of striving to overcome each 
other. As people of every nation live 
in peace together in this country, so 
may nations learn to live in peace with 
each other, for when people of every 
nation recognize the Kingdom which 
is an everlasting Kingdom which 
endures from generation to generation, 
then only can peace and justice reign. 

The home of Andrew Jackson is 
twelve miles from Nashville, and 
under the able leadership of the 
efficient chairman of automobiles, 
Mrs. Alexander Caldwell, delegates 
were given the opportunity to visit 
the interesting home, and tomb of the 
former President of the United States. 

Tea was served in the old kitchen of 
the home. The house has been re- 
stored to its original condition, and 
contains most of the old furniture, 
papers and articles of interest asso- 
ciated with Andrew Jackson. 

After the ride a business session was 
held for reports and action on by- 
laws, at which Mrs. Milton P. 
Higgins presided. 

The evening session was held at the 
high school with an invocation by 
Mrs. Higgins, and a vocal solo, 
“God Guide Our President,” the 
words of which were written by Mrs. 
Lydon, of Denver, and which was 
sung by Mrs. Thomas H. Malone, Jr. 

Miss Ellen C. Lombard, secretary 
Home Education Division, gave an 
interesting report of the vast amount 
of work done. 93,820 reading courses 
had been sent by request. 

Miss Elizabeth Harrison- reported 
the codperation between International 
Kindergarten Union and National 
Congress of Mothers. 

Mrs. Fred Dick, of Colorado, pre- 
sided over a round table on ‘‘Saving . 
Hundred Thousand Babies in 1916.” 
Mrs. George W. McMath, of Port- 
land, Ore., told of the work of the 
Parents’ Educational Bureau. 

Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, chairman 
of Resolution Committee, presented 
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the declaration of principles and reso- 
lution for dtscussion and adoption. 

Sunday afternoon, April 9, the 
Twentieth Annual Child-Welfare Con- 
ference came to a close with a con- 
ference of parents, ministers, Sunday- 
school teachers, on methods for pro- 
moting spiritual development of chil- 
dren. Dr. James I. Vance, Mrs. 
David O. Mears, Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison, Mrs. Schoff, were the 
speakers. The Fiske Jubilee Singers 
sang at the opening and closing of 
the meeting and were greatly enjoyed. 
A high spiritual note was struck in 
this final session. The meeting was 
pervaded with a spirit that lifted the 
entire audience to higher things, and 
the Divine Presence seemed to be in 
the midst. 

Mrs. Schoff emphasized the primary 
responsibility of parents in developing 
the possibilities for good which lie 
in every child, and said that blighted 
lives are frequently caused by parental 
failure to realize and to meet their 
duties in teaching God’s laws of life 
not only in words but in application 
to the daily life of little children. 

Mrs. David O. Mears spoke of the 
deeply religious sentiment pervading 
the Congress of Mothers, which, 
though unsectarian and undenomina- 
tional, was the foundation on which 
the work of the Congress rests. She 
advised mothers to make Sunday a 
happy day for their children, and 
explained how the parents’ association 
in a church can help mothers and 
fathers in bringing up their children 
in the inculcation of ideals of truth 
and nobility, and in the broadening 
of the parental horizon to an interest 
in the spiritual welfare of all the 
children. 

A fitting climax was the address 
of Miss Elizabeth Harrison, who took 
the place of Mr. W. C. Pearce, and 
who held the breathless attention of 
the entire audience. She said in part, 
“All true religion must begin with a 
consciousness of a power beyond self. 
Reverence is the basis of all religion. 
One must have a consciousness of 
God’s presence and power to waken 
it in children.”” Miss Harrison cited 
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instances of ways in which mothers 
could bring into the child’s life at 
the earliest age this consciousness 
and reverence. So great was the 
inspiration and uplift of Miss Harri- 
son’s address that the church seemed 
filled with the Divine Presence, and 
the message seemed to come from 
above. 

The Twentieth Annual Child-Wel- 
fare Conference closed with a final 
number from the Jubilee Singers and 
the repetition of the Lord’s Prayer 
by the assembly. 

After the dismissal mothers crowded 
around Miss Harrison, eagerly ques- 
tioning her further as to how to help 
their children, while delegates lingered 
as if reluctant to depart. 

So in Nashville’s old historic church, 
which has witnessed many scenes of 
national interest, at the close of a 
beautiful Sabbath afternoon the final 
message of the congress was ‘Feed 
my lambs,” not only with material, 
but with spiritual food. 

The resolutions adopted by the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations covered 
the following subjects: 

Help to Other Nations— 

Recommending a national council 
of parents and teachers in every 
nation for child study to promote child 
welfare and offering help in inaugura- 
tion and establishment of such a sys- 
tem for protection of children of every 
nation. 

Recommending that the needs of 
mothers and children of the warring 
nations be studied and all measures 
for their help be promoted. 


Development of Spiritual Life— 

Recommending to churches the 
formation of parents’ associations 
where the church may assist parents 
as to methods of developing the 
spiritual life of children and depend- 
ence on God—and pointing out to 
them that the primary responsibility 
for this educational work rests on 
them. 


Mothers’ Pensions— 
Recommending continuance of ef- 
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fort in securing legislation for mothers’ 
pensions in states which have not yet 
adopted this measure for child welfare, 
and advising study of Pennsylvania 
and New York methods of administra- 
tion. 


Mothers’ Rights— 

Recommending to state branches 
investigation laws and practices in 
these several states as to whether 
mothers have equal rights with fathers 
in the children and that where such 
is not the case that steps be taken to 
assure mothers’ equal rights. 


Protection of Mothers— 

Recommending the creation of a 
Department of Obstetrics in the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, to co- 
operate with the medical profession 
for exhaustive study of present condi- 
tions as to the safety and life of 
mother and child, second for con- 
structive measures to secure safety 
for mothers, and third for education 
of wives in regard to this subject, 
and fourth that all midwives should 
be licensed. 


Foreign Mothers— 

Urging parent-teacher associations 
to give their attention to the teaching 
of English to every foreign mother 
immediately upon her arrival in order 
that she may hold proper influence 
over her children. 
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Censorship of Moving Pictures— 

Recommending wise and effective 
method of censorship of moving 
pictures. 


Juvenile Court and Probation— 

Recommending further effort in 
placing the work under educational 
guidance. . 


Employment Bureaus— 

Endorsing the efforts of the depart- 
ment of labor to bring together 
employer and employee through the 
establishment of free employment 
bureaus under federal control. 


Fire Protection— 

Recommending that on account of 
the very great danger to the lives of 
little children due to the frequent 
fires destroying public schools that 
the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations goes 
on record as favoring installation of 
automatic sprinklers in addition to 
fire escapes in all school buildings. 


Saving 100,000 Babies in 1916— 

Recommending that every associa- 
tion appoint a committee to secure 
the names and addresses of all 
mothers of babies in the district, and 
send same to Home Education Divi- 
sion, U. S. Bureau of Education, that 
bulletins on care of baby and parents’ 
reading courses may be sent them; 
further urging a child hygiene depart- 
ment in every board of health. 


To Her Majesty Helen 


By CLARA PORTER COLTON 


Who is this queen upon her throne, 
Whose royal right we gladly own? 
She cannot walk, she cannot speak. 
She is so tiny and so weak, 

What can she do but sleep and eat, 
And yet we all bow at her feet. 

She has no troops on sea or land, 
She has no sceptre in her hand, 

She has no wealth, fame or renown, 
She has no kingdom and no crown, 
But, Baby dear, our hearts you hold, 
Love is your crown, Love is your gold. 


And so your kingdom ne’er can fall, 
Love reigns supreme and conquers all, 
Through love alone true joys are found, 
*Tis love that makes the world go round. 


Little by little the world grows strong, 
Fighting the battle of Right and Wrong; 
Little by little the Wrong gives way; 
Little by little the Right has sway; 
Little by little the seeds we sow 

Into a beautiful yield will grow. 
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Learning from the Children 


By ANNE GUILBERT MAHON 


“Every child that grows up in a 
true home is a constant teacher,” 
says Dr. J. R. Miller in one of his 
books. 

What lessons our children teach us! 

We know that a fretful, peevish, 
cranky child is not a well child. We 
know that all normal, healthy children 
are happy and contented. When our 
little ones are irritable, fretful, exact- 
ing without cause, therefore, we do 
not blame them until we have 
searched for the cause of such un- 
natural conduct and, usually, we find 
that there is something physically 
wrong with the child. Its digestion 
is out of order. It has contracted 
some disease which is beginning to 
assert itself. The child is ill or 
suffering in some way. We do not 
blame the child for its actions then. 
We consider the cause and we are 
very patient and tender. 

What charity this gives us for our 
fellowmen! A parent who thus un- 
derstands the character and actions of 
a child comes to apply motives and 
causes for conduct to other persons. 
That cranky old man next door, who 
is so cross to the children, is really a 
poor old dyspeptic, a disappointed, 
lonely old fellow, for whom we have 
now only pity and a desire to help. 
That fretful, nagging woman across 
the way, whose voice is so shrill and 
harsh, we know now is only a poor, 
tired, nervous woman working beyond 


her strength. We pity and we try 
to help her where, before, we perhaps 
criticized and blamed. Oh, our chil- 
dren teach us to understand human 
nature, to pity, to be kind! 

Then, as we teach our children, as 
we seek to lead them into the right 
paths, how many lessons we learn! 
We know, too, that children learn 
from example even more than precept, 
and so, while we teach them, we try 
ourselves to be gentle and patient, 
self-controlled and courteous, kind 
and generous, unselfish and helpful. 
We see the beauties of these virtues 
more clearly and plainly as we try 
to impart them to our littleones. We 
keep our ideals constantly before us 
and we strive to grow into them even 
as we try to guide the children’s feet 
into the paths of beauty and right- 
eousness. 

What patience the children teach 
us, as we deal with their faults and 
shortcomings, and with their develop- 
ing ideals and their aspirations! A 
quick, sharp, impatient woman will 
grow gentle and long suffering when 
she has little ones about her to teach, 
to guide, to help on life’s pathway. 
A careless, selfish butterfly of a girl 
will grow into a watchful, tender, self- 
sacrificing mother when her babies 
claim her love and care. Characters 
are transformed. Lives are changed. 
What lessons our children teach us! 


God’s Purpose 


‘Whose one great purpose is the good of all.” —WHITTIER. 


The good of all his children! 


How the great 


All-serving Over-Soul sends forth his love, 
In never-ending stream, or soon or late 

To reach each human heart, below, above, 
Whate’er its station or condition be; 

For, though man often fails, we may be sure 
God’s purposes are evermore attained; 

And e’en his humblest child may still secure 
The knowledge of his love, and still have gained 

This greatest blessing in full liberty. 
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Why Not Get Acquainted With Your Boy’s Teacher 


By MARY E. MUMFORD 


There was once a lad who said, 
“Tt doesn’t pay to be good——all the 
nice things are done for the bad boys,” 
and it often seems as though we could 
not realize that some measures taken 
to reform boys if used earlier might 
have prevented them from going 
astray. 

The school truant is many times 
the victim of his school environment. 
He may have had a captious, un- 
sympathetic teacher, or studies which 
didn’t interest him, especially if bound 
to a text-book routine which gave no 
play for mind or body. When by 
such means we have made the boy 
an outlaw then we provide for him 
the teacher who understands the 
naughty boy, and the school curricu- 
lum which recognizes the need of 
bodily activity in both work and play. 
And now Miss Davis in her fine 
presentation of her experience as an 
attendance officer in the last number 
of this magazine seems to show that 
it is not until the child needs watchful 
restraint that we find the mother 
and the teacher conferring together, 
and uniting their efforts in behalf of 
the boy or girl. If they had begun 
earlier—if that teacher had met her 
mothers in a parent-teacher associa- 
tion—if through any means they had 
understood each other, could not 
much trouble and sorrow have been 
saved? 

An article in the Public Ledger by 
one “Betty Bartram” seems to have 
a sensible word to say on this subject 
with the caption as above. 


‘“Why do children, especially boys, 
look upon their teachers as_ their 
natural enemies?”’ 

This question, not a new one, was 
“asked me the other day by my neigh- 
bor from over the way, who had 
brought a bag of stockings to be 
darned, and had settled down to 
spend the afternoon with me. 

“It is only when they are little that 
they do think so,” I answered; ‘‘at 


any rate, if they feel the same when 
they are older the fault, or a part of it, 
may lie with the teacher.” 

“Well, as my boys are still small, I 
suppose the fault is wholly their own, 
then,” said my friend, drawing the 
strands of the darning cotton in even 
lines over a big hole, ‘‘ but every day I 
hear the same story; Jim hates school, 
he hates lessons and he hates his 
teacher. But Bob seems quite enam- 
ored of his, strange to say.” 

‘““Have you ever been to see their 
teachers?” I inquired, “‘and why does 
Bob like his teacher much better than 
Jim likes his?” 

“Well, Bob has Miss Davis, and 
likes her because she evidently keeps 
the children wide awake. Then she 
has pretty hair, so Bob says, and 
wears a very pretty blue dress. 
Would you have ever imagined that 
Bob would notice a woman’s hair or 
her dress?”’ 

“‘I wish the teachers realized more 
than they do,” was my reply, “how 
much notice both the girls and boys 
take. They have to look at their 
teacher, whether they wish to or not, 
and they are only human in appre- 
ciating something pleasing.” 

“Of course, I’ve been to see the 
boys’ teachers,’’ said my neighbor, 
answering my earlier question. ‘I’ve 
had to go, as Jim and Miss Gay don’t 
seem to hit it off at all, and I’ve gone 
to the school several times to try to 
get things straightened out. Some- 
how when I’m there my sympathies 
are all with Jim, she’s so forbidding 
looking; then when I get home and 
realize what a little rascal Jim is, my 
sympathies go out to Miss Gay.” 

“‘But do you really know both Miss 
Davis and Miss Gay?” I continued; 
‘“‘T mean, have you talked with them 
about something else than just Bob 
and Jim, so that you have some sort 
of ideas about the women with whom 
your boys are spending the best part 
of their present days?” 

My neighbor looked serious. ‘‘ You 
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are always prodding me beneath the 
skin,” she replied, ‘‘and it hurts a 
great deal more than when some one 
else just scratches me on the surface. 
No, I am ashamed to say I don’t know 
my children’s teachers in the way 
that I suppose I should. I’ve been 
so busy all the fall and winter, and 
perhaps too grateful for the hours 
when the children have been out of 
the house, and at school.” 

“T didn’t mean to hurt you,” I 
replied; “‘you made me think of my 
own experiences when Jack and Harry 
were about as old as Jim and Bob. 
They had those same teachers, who 
have been so long in the school that it 
follows that they must both be good 
teachers. Besides, I am sure that 
they are women you would really 
enjoy knowing for themselves. Miss 
Davis is as interesting as she is pretty, 
and I know that she exerts a very good 
influence over the children. Miss 
Gay is of a different type, but is one 
of the best teachers in the school, as 
well as one of the most just. She is 
overconscientious and perhaps expects 
too much from the children; but prob- 
ably there is not a child who goes 
through her grade without thanking 
her later, in his heart, for the good 
work she made him do.”’ 

‘How did you get acquainted with 
her?” asked my friend. ‘I shouldn't 
know what to talk of to her, except 
about Jim, and I don’t feel as if she 
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would really enjoy having him as a 
subject for a prolonged conversation.” 
‘Make a friend of her,’’ I suggested ; 
‘‘ask her to your house, or invite her 
to go with you to a concert or lecture. 
Do the same by Miss Davis. The 
teachers have very little done for 
them, yet we owe them a great deal.” 
‘‘Won’t they think that I am trying 
to conciliate them?”’ asked my friend. 
“T shouldn’t want them to imagine I 
would try to get around them so 
that they would favor my boys.” 

‘They would not be likely to think 
that, if you were your own natural 
self, and showed them that you wished 
to know them for their own sake. 
Don’t talk to them about the boys 
at all; but when they come to your 
house, and see the boys in their own 
home, they will understand them 
better. Miss Gay told me once that 
she did not know by sight the mothers 
of half the children in her room. 
Isn’t that a reflection upon us?” 

“T'll invite Miss Gay to tea on 
Thursday afternoon,” said my im- 
petuous young neighbor, putting her 
darned and folded stockings in her 
bag, and preparing to go, “and I'll 
ask Miss Davis to go to the next 
orchestra concert with me, and we'll 
have tea somewhere after it. How’s 
that for a beginning?”’ 

“Good,” I answered; “and don’t 
forget to keep it up, and to remember 
what the children forget — that 
teachers are human.” 





Mother 


“Enjoy! Forget!’ 


The city calls. 


The glitter 


Of myriad lights is round me, I grow faint 
With longing for forbidden things; void, bitter 
Seems the old, ordered life of self-restraint, 
Until—how like a trumpet from the shadows, 
Rousing the soldier prostrate in the dust! 
From home’s green fields and far-off fragrant meadows, 
The sweet, swift memory of your love and trust. 
—FREDERICK HALL, in Sunday-School Times. 





This one test is the true test: I bear fruit, or I do not bear fruit; it is good, or it is not good. 
Wherever you find a man bearing good fruit, there, whether he may know it or not, you find 
a man united to Jesus Christ, a true branch of the true vine.-—ROBERT COLLYER. 
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The Natural Educational Toy Shop 


By WINIFRED SACKVILLE STONER 


All children are natural question 
marks. They use questions as their 
investigation tools. Unfortunately 
some parents do not wish to be 
bothered answering questions and 
others are not able to enlighten the 
children. 

In the meantime, however, our 
kiddies are going hungry for informa- 
tion which we parents should be able 
to give. For parents who wish to 
be able to answer children’s questions 
I recommend the wonderful encyclo- 
pedia called “Book of Knowledge.” 

No author should praise his or her 
own books but I wrote “ Natural 
Education” in response to hundreds 
of mothers who begged me to tell 
them how I educated Winifred. For 
mothers who are still seeking this 
information ‘“‘Natural Education” 
will help them. It is published in a 
series of books called The Childhood 
and Youth Series and one of the best 
books in this series is the work of 
Mrs. Schoff. It is called “‘The Way- 
ward Child.” 

The old lady who said that she read 
the dictionary, was indeed a wise old 
lady. No home is complete without 
a good dictionary and through the 
aid of this wise book children may 
secure a respectable education. 

‘Peter Rabbit,’ which is a real 
child’s classic and Dr. O’Shea’s ‘Six 
Nursery Classics”’ are used by me to 
teach children how to read. 

The O’Shea-Kellogg Health Series 
are the best books to give sensible 
practical information upon how to 
obtain and keep good health for our 
children and ourselves. 

“The Jatakas Tales of India” are 
fine stories to teach morals without 
arousing antagonism from different 
views of religion, social position, etc. 

‘“Bulfinch’s Age of Fable’’ opens 
our children’s eyes to the beauties of 
art and poetry and arouses their 
interests in the stars. 

“Asgard Tales” does the same thing 


as regards Scandinavian myths and 
history. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s ‘ Historical 
Mother Goose”’ weds history to music 
and teaches children important his- 
torical fact in pleasing jingles. 

Winifred Stoner’s book “Facts in 
Jingles”’ gives several hundred jingles 
which have helped the young author 
to stow away important facts of 
history, poetry, art, etc. 

Hornbrook’s ‘“‘Arithmetic’”’ shows 
how to make the realms of mathe- 
matics interesting to little folks. 

Fanny Cory’s “Mother Goose” 
delights all little folks and teaches 
them rhythm. 

Dr. Mary G. Hood’s ‘For Girls 
and the Mothers of Girls”’ tells in a 
pure plain manner the “Story of Life.’” 

In glancing over my list of tools, 
some mothers may become discour- 
aged. If they read the list carefully, 
however, they will see that many of 
these tools are now in their nurseries 
and others may be easily made. 

The balloon is my first toy. I use 
it to amuse babies when they cry to 
be amused and mothers do not know 
how to entertain the little ones. Tie 
a red balloon to the wrist of your 
baby’s right hand and see how the 
child will be delighted as the balloon 
goes up and down. Then talk to the 
baby about the balloon. Do not 
use ‘‘Itsie-ootsie language”’ but call 
the balloon red, round, light, pretty.” 
In my “Manual of Natural Educa- 
tion” I describe the use of this cheap 
toy. 

All babies love to watch the reflec- 
tion of a prism or mirror on the wall. 
I call these dancing sprites ‘ vibgyors”’ 
(using the letters of their colors, 
violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, red). 

Sleigh bells and bells of different 
tones tied to the foot of the baby’s 
bed give much pleasure. When the 
baby kicks, the bells give out gentle 
tones and after a while the young 
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master learns how to handle the bells 
to bring out louder tones. 

A victrola or grafonola is a great 
help in amusing the little one. I 
have seen babies of but a few weeks 
old notice sweet airs played on one of 
these instruments. 

A medicine ball is every baby’s 
rightful heritage. Get a bright red 
ball for the first one. Babies love 
red and they will not notice other 
colors at an early age. With a ball 
I taught Winifred to count, to scan 
Virgil and to gain grace and muscle 
in both her arms and legs. 

A sand box is another rightful 
heritage of every child. If you teach 
baby that he must not make himself 
into a human sandpile by holding his 
hands every time he attempts to put 
sand into his mouth for at least one 
whole day, he can then play in the 
sand with no harm to himself and 
find great amusement. Through a 
sandpile I teach geography, history, 
geometry, etc. 

A box of plasticine saves many 
hours of trouble upon the part of 
mothers who wish to amuse their 
children. I taught Winifred how to 
make plasticine potatoes, apples, etc., 
for our play stores; how to copy 
objects around her and how to create 
new objects with this plastic material. 
It has ever been a joy to her and I 
want all mothers to know about this 
gracious fairy. 

Alphabet blocks, anagrams, num- 
ber blocks, building blocks, mechanco, 
musical notes, etc., are all helpful in 
amusing and instructing children. 

One of my best fairies has been 
“The Chautauqua Industrial Art 
Desk.”’ This desk the children can 
carry with them out of doors, can 
hang on the wall, put on a table, or 
place on the floor. The child can 
learn to draw through its aid and 
also learn to read script. It can gain 
information upon many other sub- 
jects and keep busy which means 
happy. 

A typewriter is almost indispensable 
in every home where children are 
taught to learn and to act quickly. 
It is the greatest time saver of the age 
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and leads little ones over pleasant and 
short paths to Knowledge Fount. I 
use this fairy to teach reading, spell- 
ing, punctuation, writing, good Eng- 
lish and memorizing. I use it also to 
develop the muscles of the hand so 
that a child can play more easily on 
the piano and violin after having 
played on the typewriter. 

For parents who cannot speak 
foreign languages I recommend the 
use of language phone records and 
The Centaphrase System of French. 

Games concerning insects, trees, 
birds, flowers, flags, different peoples, 
astronomy, Shakespeare, authors, 
geometry, etc., are published by the 
Cincinnati Educational Card Com- 
pany. 

To teach children ideas of construc- 
tion I have found no better toys than 
those invented by Edwina Fallis of 
the Fallis Kindergarten, Denver, Col- 
orado. They are called very appro- 
priately “‘Candoit.” 

A tree is a very necessary toy in 
every home. If parents would fasten 
a tree to the nursery floor and sur- 
round it with an old mattress so that 
the child would not be harmed in case 
he fell, the youngster would not 
bother to climb on your pianos or 
tables but would exercise his simian 
instincts on the proper tree instru- 
ment. 

Do not allow destructive toys in the 
nursery. When mothers cease pro- 
viding their littke ones with toy 
swords and pistols there will be fewer 
wars. 

Teach the little ones how to use a 
kodak in taking pictures of birds and 
animals. Shoot with a kodak instead 
of a gun. 

A box of small articles such as 
beans, peas, shells, marbles, buttons, 
dice, rice grains, coffee beans, small 
China figures, etc., furnishes much 
amusement to children and teaches 
many important facts concerning 


quality of roughness and of smooth- 
ness, etc. 

A box of anagrams with some letter 
blocks and the typewriter will drive 
out the necessity of keeping a bete 
noir spelling book in the home. 
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Colored crayons and a box of water 
colors furnish amusement and instruc- 
tion. 

Scissors, scrapbooks, pencils, etc., 
all needed in every home. 

A box of color test yarns should be 
used to teach children the colors. 
This is especially necessary as regards 
little boys who seem to be lacking in 
the chromatic sense. If you cannot 
purchase these yarns persuade a half 
dozen neighbors to each buy so many 
skeins of yarns of varied colors. 
Each take a sample and exchange 
with each other. 

Garden tools have cured many so 
called naughty boys. They give an 
outlet to excessive energy. 

Toy stores, toy banks, toy houses‘ 
real money and various measures 
(pint, quart, etc.) furnish the means 
to teach children arithmetic and prac- 
tical matters of life in a most enter- 
taining way. 

Dissected maps are fine to teach 
children shapes of various countries 
and position of said countries. 

Home-made escutcheons do away 
with the use of the rod. Use gold 
and silver stars in marking same. 

Parcheesi, lotto, dominoes, jack- 
straws, all small objects are fine to 
teach truths in mathematics. 
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Magnifying glass is a great help in 
teaching children botanical truths. 

Abacus also useful in teaching 
kiddies to count. 

Globe fine to interest little ones 
while taking them in journeys to 
different lands. Wall maps may be 
used in the same way. 

Perry Prints help to give children 
an idea of the great works of art. 

Waterbury watch excellent to show 
how to tell time, to teach certain 
facts in mathematics and to entertain 
the little ones by giving them a first 
idea about machinery. 

An aquarium with gold fish and 
turtles is a thing of beauty, amuse- 
ment and instruction. 

Give the kiddies pets to care for. 
There is some danger of contracting 
physical ailments from these pets but 
a child reared without any pet 
generally suffers from a moral ailment 
in not knowing how to care for dumb 
brutes and in being deprived of the 
love of pets’ companionship. 

In ordér to teach children how to 
talk intelligently and to tell stories 
to their companions I recommend the 
use of Kelsey Burr Gould’s Storiators. 
They may be secured from almost 
any toy store. 





Interrupting 


By BURGES JOHNSON 


They say it’s wrong to interrupt when some one talks to you, 
But I don’t do it near as much as grown-up people do; 

For while I’m telling Mother some important piece of news 
She is counting up my buttons or examining my shoes. 


And just when I have gotten to the most exciting part, 


And she ought to pay attention to my words with all her heart, 


All at once she says, ‘‘Come here! 


I very greatly fear 


A button’s coming off your clothes, and I must fix it, dear.” 


It’s just the same with Father—he’s no better, I’m afraid, 

I always want him to admire important things I’ve made. 

But when I start to show him, so that he will understand 

Where I nailed it or I sawed it, and just how I worked and planned, 
He’ll nod his head, and say, ‘‘Indeed!’’ in an attentive way, 

And act as if he saw it, but then like as not he’ll say, 


Just when I’ve got a-going, 


“My boy, your nose needs blowing,” 
Which proves he doesn’t hear, nor even look at what I’m showing. 
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. The School’s Need of the Parent 


By JENNIE REBECCA FADDIS, 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Butte, Montana 


The Whole Child Goes to School.— 
The modern tendency in education is 
to build constructively upon the prin- 
ciple that the whole child goes to school. 
The growing recognition of this broad’ 
but simple truth is the basis for the 
present large and increasing demand 
that each and every child be sur- 
rounded with the influences which 
will best develop the quality and 
quantity of his individual capacities, 
through abundant opportunities for 
suitable exercise, sound training and 
wholesome growth,—in order to make 
of him a self-respecting, helpful mem- 
ber of his community life. 

Public School System not an Old 
Institution.—The public school sys- 
tem is not an old institution and it has 
undergone great changes since the 
early days of its birth, gradually 
enlarging its scope to meet the re- 
quirements of pupils of greater variety 
of character, and of recent years under 
the enforcement of the compulsory 
education law in many states. 

Change of Attitude Toward Child 
Nature.—That the change of attitude 
toward child nature has been great 
is evidenced by the demand on the 
part of all intelligent people interested 
that normal children and those in the 
subnormal class be separated. It is 
not ‘many years since, without a 
shadow of a question, the bright child, 
the normal, the deficient, the criminal, 
were all forced into the same schools 
for the same routine of work called 
education. We now hear much less 
than formerly about our dealing with 
“the same old child.”” Today we 
have taken a long step in the direction 
of meeting the needs of the individual 
in education, and we feel that we are 
dealing with the ever new child, as the 
art and science of education are more 
fully comprehended and applied to 
all situations. 

The Meaning of Unrest in Educa- 
tional Matters.—The prevalent unrest 


today concerning educational matters 
means primarily, on the one hand, 
that the need of education for all is 
in the minds of the multitude, who 
are possessed with a more or less 
vague fear that they are not always 
getting their share of what constitutes 
the thing that will be of most tangible 
value in their lives. Any decided 
departure from the old beaten path 
of procedure in life arouses question, 
discussion and even antagonism. One 
great thinker says, in answer to the 
demand of the public that we return 
to the teaching of fundamentals in 
schools, ‘‘We cannot return to funda- 
mentals, for the past taught vastly 
more useless information than we do. 
The urgent need is to go forward to 
fundamentals.’”” We cannot go back 
to the simple methods of the past in 
education any more than the children 
of today can live in the way their 
grandparents did, or remote ancestors 
—or just as their parents did as 
children. On the part of those whose 
lives are devoted to all matters that 
concern education, the experimenting, 
testing, substituting, mean progress 
in evaluating, according to standards 
of excellence, ways and means em- 
ployed in educational lines. Educa- 
tional management with its directing 
and readjusting power is following in 
the ways of organized labor in all 
lines of business enterprise today. 
One educational investigator says, 
‘““Present-day forms of organization 
in the business world began in the 
Middle Ages. Our large and com- 
plicated public school systems, how- 
ever, have been mostly developed 
thus far, in matters of organization 
and supervision, within the memories 
of men now living. We are doing 
pioneer work (in educational organi- 
zation) as compared with the older 
institutions; we think we havea right, 


therefore, to expect some of these 


older institutions to show us the 
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elements of organization that make 
for strength, and the elements of 
supervision that make for effective- 
ness.”’ 

The Standards in Education are 
Raised.—The work of these educa- 
tional investigators, students of theory 
and practice who are making applica- 
tion of business principles to the 
educational field, has already done 
considerable to raise the standard of 
common school education, and to help 
arouse the working conscience of all 
good citizens to the responsibility 
of contributing in substantial ways 
to the welfare of the young, to the 
end that there will be in the future 
included under education more and 
more wholesome civic measures. 

Leaving these rather general sug- 
gestions on the educational status of 
today, we may consider to a purpose 
under the topic, “‘The School’s Need 
of the Parent,’ some of the specific 
ways in which all guardians of child- 
hood and youth, all intelligent well- 
disposed workers who are able to help 
in fathering and mothering move- 
ments for the welfare of our boys and 
girls, may effect needed reforms 
through coédperative effort. 

The Physical Nature of the Child.— 
We begin our educational reforms 
today by looking after the physical 
side of children’s nature. So much 
is said, written, and thought about 
the necessity of developing sound 
bodies in children, caring for defects 
of inheritance and remedying the 
evils of environment, that we half 
hope year after year to go into 
ordinary school rooms without having 
our attention arrested by numbers of 
unfortunate little human beings who 
can be only a questionable comfort to 
themselves in life and a very great 
detriment to the welfare of the com- 
munity, unless they are given the care 
and attention that every little child 
deserves. Wonderful things are being 
accomplished all over the land for the 
human beings born short, by social 
workers, by bureaus of different kinds, 
organized forces of city, state and 
nation. 

The Nation’s Awakening to Its Duty 
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Toward Children.—Florence Kelly, in 
an editorial of a recent number of the 
Survey, says that “slowly, haltingly, 
grudgingly, Uncle Sam is preparing to 
free himself from the reproach that 
he bestows less attention upon chil- 
dren than upon the beasts of the 
field, the fish of the sea and the pests 
in the crops.” She cites some proofs 
of the nation’s awakening conscience 
toward its children. The Children’s 
Bureau at Washington, created a few 
years ago to serve the needs of 
30,000,000 children under sixteen 
years of age, has struggled through its 
first efforts to stretch its meager 
appropriations over a large field of 
work, and is ready to proceed upon a 
firm foundation for future work. 
Julia Lathrop, at the head of the 
Children’s Bureau, thinks of her 
office as that of “a special bureau 
addressed to the great task of ascer- 
taining true democratic standards for 
the nurture and protection of the 
nation’s children.”” Mothers and 
teachers are foremost among the 
guardians of childhood who should 
know the work of this Bureau and 
help to further its efforts directed 
against the foes of our children,— 
death, disease, vice, crime, ignorance 
and poverty. 

School Nurses an Effective A gent.— 
Many, many homes that have not met 
their responsibilities in caring for the 
physical needs, any more than those 
of other kinds, have been helped by 
the schools to better ways of living, 
the school nurse as one effective agent 
forming an important link between 
the home and the school in the dozen 
years since the first nurse was placed 
on the pay roll in New York. In our 
own city, Butte—this would apply to 
other Montana cities—where the days 
of bright sunshine are many in a year, 
where pure air and delicious drinking 
water are free to all, and where one 
sees fewer ragged, dirty children than 
in most cities of its size, there is still 
much need for the nurse’s inspection, 
and her careful perseverance in fol- 
lowing up the cases needing help. 
Our two school nurses have in one 
year helped to create a satisfactory 
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feeling toward public control of the 
physical condition of children, dis- 
pelling the usual prejudice against the 
intrusion of the home by school 
authorities. 

Early Reflex Habits Should be Estab- 
lished—When the age arrives for 
children to sit still for a considerable 
length of time necessitated in school- 
room procedure, to respond to the 
directions and suggestions given to 
a class, to act with freedom and spon- 
taneity in work and play with others, 
there is often apparent a difference in 
normal children, due to the degree of 
establishment of the reflexes that 
regulate eating, digestion, sleep and 
excretion. The baby who has been 
trained to right habits in these mat- 
ters, and who has begun to respect 
social conventions in the way of self- 
control and self-dependence is well 
started on his educational career, on 
entering the kindergarten or first 
grade. Teachers greatly appreciate 


the preparedness of the children who 
have had the home training in the 


formation of early good habits, which 
will be of great value throughout life. 

Daily Tasks Important.—Besides 
the regard for laws that control the 
human body, including emphasis on 
the eating of wholesome, nutritious 
food, at the right time only, there are 
the regulations governing the exercise 
of the bodily muscles in work and 
play—such requirements and limita- 
tions enforced as are suited to the age, 
endurance, and understanding of chil- 
dren. . The value of the regular daily 
task for children, even with very 
small people, is important in teaching 
muscular control, as well as in de- 
veloping careful mental habits. It is 
incumbent upon parents to insist upon 
daily obedience to rules of order, 
promptness, etc., while the play atti- 
tude, well maintained until the child 
has reached the middle teens, is being 
gradually transformed into the serious 
attitude toward work. Parents and 
all guardians of children are realizing 
more fully all the time that it is 
desirable to find out early in the 
child’s life the measure of response 
possible to his being, the manifesta- 
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tions of capacity for taking initiative, 
the first signs of leadership in any 
direction. 

Examination of Children on En- 
trance to School.—We believe we can 
look forward to a not distant day when 
all children on coming to school will 
be subjected to a thorough examina- 
tion to determine their physical condi- 
tion and native mental ability. To- 
day we have in use at least three 
different measuring scales for deter- 
mining intelligence. The examiner 
using these tests must first gain the 
confidence of the child, who responds 
in a natural manner as appealing 
material is presented to him; or else 
shows by his failure to respond suc- 
cessfully that he is below normal in 
his condition of mentality. The im- 
portance of this phase of education 
will become apparent to all who deal 
directly or indirectly with child life, 
when it is considered that out of 
20,000,000 school children in the 
United States it is estimated that 75 
per cent. are defective. I take this 
fact from a recent article in the 
Scientific American and quote further: 
“Many of the defects from which 
these children suffer are minor and 
will yield readily to treatment. But 
if they are neglected the result is that 
the mental development of the child 
is inevitably retarded. A slight phys- 
ical defect which can be readily 
eliminated by simple surgery or med- 
ical treatment will be the cause of a 
certain amount of strain which is 
bound to react on the nervous organ- 
ism of the child and produce restless- 
ness and a lack of the power of con- 
centration. Erratic, nervous children 
may be brought to a normal condition 
through hygiene, medication, psycho- 
analysisor hypnotism. The tendency 
to extreme nervousness, if not eradi- 
cated during childhood, frequently 
develops into a serious mental dis- 
order in later life. There is nothing a 
community can so ill afford as human 
waste.’’ We who have served an ap- 
prenticeship in starting little children 
on the long road to knowledge, and 
who have listened to many parents 
describe the nervous condition or 
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other weaknesses of their children, 
will want to begin teaching over again 
when the first school experience of 
little children yields more justice 
towards them. A universal adoption 
of this quick and reliable method of 
determining a child’s strength and 
weakness will change our custom of 
putting together indiscriminately all 
beginners who have reached the 
chronological age of six years. Edu- 
cated parents will have to help break 
up this old custom, by demanding a 
new order of things. 

Habits of Mind Depend upon Bodily 
Habits.—How largely habits of mind 
depend upon habits of body is a 
‘subject for unfailing consideration 
among parents and teachers in the 
schools. We are coming nearer to 
the point of realizing that we are doing 
a great injury to immature child life 
in forcing it into reading, writing, 
spelling, when all its powers of body 
and those of mind should develop in 
the atmosphere of the wholesome 
joys and activities of the kindergarten 
for one, two or more years. 

Children Ready for School Work.— 
Only when children are ready in the 
fullest sense for school life can parents 
start them well in the long road of 
learning, and fill them with keen 
anticipation of the pleasure and profit 
to be derived there. 

Parents Must Have Faithful Interest 
in School.—And school work becomes 
increasingly satisfactory to parents, 
teachers and pupils when parents add 
to the really wonderful sacrifice that 
many of them make, in order to give 
their children an éducation, an intel- 
ligent comprehension of the progress 
in education, the working of right 
methods, handled by skilful teachers. 
In speaking of the teacher, Mr. Joseph 
Swain, as president of the National 
Educational Association, said at St. 
Paul, a year ago last summer, ‘‘ Given 
a cultivated, trained teacher of sound 
mind and body, who goes to work at 
peace with God and man, the school 
will be the\best place in the world for 
the’ growth of the child in practical 
righteousness and American citizen- 
ship.” 
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Developing Citizens Out of School 
Children.—It is the parent’s great 
privilege and responsibility in making 
conditions right for developing citi- 
zens to follow children into the school, 
to keep the love and confidence and 
respect that little children bestow 
upon their mothers and fathers, who 
are wise and great and good in their 
eyes. This can only be done by 
having an intimate knowledge of the 
working of the school. The teachers 
need the encouragement parents can 
express as they labor day after day to 
give children worth while experiences 
with real things, out doors as well as 
within—following as conditions will 
admit the custom of the best schools 
of our land. The schools that have 
the support and confidence of intel- 
ligent patrons give children the power 
of concentration, the ability to put 
the whole mind, soul, heart, and 
energy into the tasks that lead to an 
appealing goal. Read if you can that 
illuminating article in The Outlook of 
September 22, 1915, called ‘‘A Peep 
into the Educational Future,” and 
the revised edition of John Dewey’s 
“School and Society,” published by 
the University of Chicago Press, or 
“Schools of Tomorrow” by John and 
Evelyn Dewey. Read and find out 
in every possible way about schools 
that give children a natural education, 
as the Francis W. Parker School in 
Chicago, where children live and 
breathe and work and play in a home- 
like atmosphere, some outdoor schools 
in Southern California, and others of 
like character scattered over our broad 
land among them remarkable public 
schools. Together the school and the 
home must create the atmosphere 
that develops social efficiency in 
the community. What a wonderful 
account to its credit the Mothers’ 
Congress and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, will have for promoting the 
right community spirit by the time 
the babies, who now attend meetings 
in the mothers’ arms, will have taken 
their mothers’ places! 

Parents Must Give What the School 
Cannot Provide.—The school looks to 
the parents to give their own children 
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the discipline it cannot furnish, and 
the informativn not its function to 
impart. If children are allowed too 
great freedom, as we hear it charged 
today, the natural guardians of boys 
and girls must guard more closely the 
hours out of school, when real tempta- 
tions to extravagances of all kinds 
come to test the self-control, that 
must be taught youth if it is ever to 
achieve a wider final freedom. In 
the hours of wholesome recreation 
frequently, it is hoped, participated in 
by all of the members of the family 
together, children may gain the phys- 
ical and mental strength which will 
enable them to make the right use of 
leisure time in later years. Ellen 
Key says, “Whether pleasure be ob- 
tained from nature or art, from the 
theater or from music, from inter- 


New 


Cornell Reading Courses. Programs for Study Clubs 
in Home Economics. By Martha Van Renssalaer. 


In addition to the programs given the bulletin con- 
tains the regulations governing traveling libraries that 
are sent out by the state library at Albany. 

It also gives suggestions for refreshments for clubs 
and reports some of the work done by one hundred and 
fifty Cornell study clubs in New York State. 


Principles of Eugenics. By Blanche Eames. Moffat 
Yard and Company, New York. 
Diet for Children. By Louise E. Hagan. Bobbs 


Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A complete system of nursery diet with numerous 
recipes for children in health and in sickness. 


Games and Exercises for Mental Defectives. 
Hilda A. Wrightson. Causter Claflin Co., 
lishers, Cambridge, Mass. 

Miss Wrightson has brought together a number of 
games adapted to hold the interest of mentally deficient 
children. These games are intended as a means for 
mental training. 


By 
Pub- 


Voices of the Quiet Hour. 
cents per copy. 


The author of this little volume of poems is nineteen 
years old. She is totally blind, but she craves educa- 
tion and is now a student at the Mississippi Industrial 
College for Girls at Columbus, Miss., keeping up with 
all her classes by the help given her by her fellow 
students. Miss Denman has written a volume of 
poems, the proceeds from which are used to meet her 
college expenses. One poem is ‘“‘To the Mothers of 
Little Girls.” 


By Annie Denman. 25 


To THE MOTHERS OF LITILE GiRLS 


Mother, does your child act strangely? 
Does your little girl seem queer? 
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course with books or men and women, 
from sports or games, from dancing 
or playing, noble pleasure is to be 
distinguished from ignoble by _ its 
effect at the moment and by its after- 
effect.” Mothers today with a full 
understanding of their duty and privi- 
lege are giving their children the 
first education in religion and sex 
questions, for these matters are life 
itself. Schools must change, keep on 
changing with the progress of the 
times, but homes must also change to 
meet the full responsibility toward 
children. 

Public Schools Stronghold of Democ- 
racy.—In conclusion, I would urge 
that we act with all the enlightment 
we can get in our joint responsibility 
to make of the public schools the 
stronghold of our democracy. 


Books 


Is she not like other children? 
Does she worry being near? 

Does she ask too many questions? 
Is she bad and silly too? 

Does she trust her childish secrets 
With a closer friend than you? 


And you wonder how a stranger 
Wins the heart and hand of her, 
Wins the love she owes her mother, 
Which her mother can not stir. 
While your queer, queer girl's yet little, 
Study her this cause to find, 
For she'll be a lady some day 
With an independent mind. 


If she’s queer, don’t let her know it; 
That would change her more, I fear. 
Being queer is ordinary; 
Ordinary girls are queer. 
Do not call her bad or silly 
For she doesn’t mean to be; 
And her questions need their answers; 
Show her love and sympathy. 


You can make her what you want to, 
For she thinks you know it all. 

Gain her confidence, for you can 
Do it only while she’s small. 

Is her child heart worth the winning? 
Hearts are not to give away. 

You must win or you must lose it, 
And your choice should be today. 


You must be full worthy, mother, 
If you want to get control 
Of that holy place of holies 
Of her sacred little soul. 
She must know that you won't scold her; 
There’s a time you ought to know 
When your word or action wins her 
Confidence or loses so. 






































Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
June 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, 
at the same time providing papers of educational value in child-nurture. 
They ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider 
interest in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout 
the world. 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 


TWENTIETH CHILD-WELFARE CONFERENCE. 
THE SCHOOL’s NEED OF THE PARENT 


SEcoNnD Topic (To be assigned to another member). 


Wuat OTHER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS ARE DOING. See STATE 
NEws. 


TutrpD Topic (To be assigned to third membet1). 


CURRENT NEwsS OF WORK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all sources, 
both local and international. 


LOAN PAPERS ON CHILD-NURTURE 


Send for the printed list of Loan Papers‘on Child Nurture and Child 
Welfare prepared especially for program use. The list will be sent free, 
provided stamp is enclosed. The papers are type-written. Twelve may 
be selected and kept for the season at a cost of $2.00. 

They have been written by specialists to meet the needs of parents in 
dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its development. 
Single papers will be sent for twenty-five cents and may be kept three weeks. 
Many new papers have been added to the list. - 

The Report of Third International Congress on Child-Welfare contains 
a wealth of material for use in Parent-Teacher Associations. Price $1.00 
to Parent-Teacher Associations. Send orders to National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, 
Dc. 


Books FOR PARENTS 


A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those who 
desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating library 
if each member can buy just one book, or these books may often be secured 
from the Library. 
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Work for Child Welfare by Parents and Teachers in National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


STATE NEWS 


IMPORTANT NOTICES 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks attention to the necessity of complying with this rule. 

The magazine invites wider correspondence with local circles and associations. 


Send us reports of what you are doing. 


It will be helpful to others. 


The necessity for brevity will berealized, as space is limited and every month 


more states send news. 


News is WORK DONE, OR NEW WORK PLANNED. 


Com- 


munications must be written with ink or typewritten. 

The CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE offers to every new circle of fifty members 
one year’s subscription free provided that with the application for the magazine is 
enclosed a receipt from state treasurer showing that dues of ten cents per capita 
have been paid, and second a list of officers and members with their addresses. 

This offer is made to aid new circles with their program and to give them the 
opportunity to become acquainted with the great organized parenthood of America. 





ALABAMA 


The annual convention of the Alabama 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations met in Birmingham, March 29- 
30, at the Tutwiler Hotel. 

A meeting of the state board preceded the 
opening of the conference. At this meeting 
the National President, Mrs. Schoff, and the 
National Treasurer, Mrs. Thacher, were 
present, and the various departments of the 
work were fully discussed. 

A reception was given by the Birmingham 
Council of Clubs to national and _ state 
officers and to all members and friends in the 
spacious parlors of the Tutwiler Hotel. 

The evening session, March 29, was opened 
by the president, Mrs. B. F. Hardeman, of 
Montgomery, who, after the greetings ex- 
tended by Mrs. W. L. Murdoch, gave an 
interesting address on ‘‘The Alabama Con- 
gress and Child Conservation.” 

Mrs. Schoff followed, her topic being 
“Home Education.” 

Music by a quartette and the chorus 
“My Tribute”’ formed a pleasant part of the 
evening program. 

March 30, in the morning, the reports of 
the president, vice-presidents, secretary, 
treasurer, chairmen of departments and 
reports of circles were given. These reports 
show better than anything else the progress 
that has been made. Mrs. W. F. Thacher, 
of Washington, spoke on the National 
Congress. Mrs. W. Jerome Chambers, of 
Montgomery, reported suggested amend- 
ments to constitution which were adopted. 

With Dr. J. H. Philips, who has for many 
years been superintendent of Birmingham 
schools, the state and national officers visited 


many of the schools and were delighted with 
them. Mrs. Schoff addressed over 1,000 
high school pupils at their morning session. 
An interesting feature of the high school was 
the lack of systematic marching in ranks 
between classes. Pupils were allowed to 
talk naturally with each cther and to walk 
as they pleased, yet with no disorder or undue 
noise. Self discipline rather than forced 
discipline seemed to work well. 

An interesting and unique school in Bir- 
mingham is one for negro children. 

A negro church and a dozen or more negro 
houses, one story in height, all occupying an 
entire city block, have been utilized for this 
school. The houses are connected by plat- 
forms, and the classes meet in these houses. 
Manual training is given in most practical 
form. Shoe repairing is done on shoes of 
pupils and is paid for by them. The super- 
intendent stated incidentally that since this 
was introduced in the school it had decreased 
the frequent absences, because of staying 
away while shoes were mended. Cleaning 
and dyeing is taught and that too is practiced 
on clothing of the pupils, and a moderate 
charge is made for it. . 

All the suits of the girls are made at a 
cost of less than a dollar—for all dress in 
dark blue. Tailoring is taught, cooking, 
sewing and book binding also. A substantial 
lunch is cooked each day by a different group 
of pupils and served at cost by another group. 

Two days every week the boys work on 
the grounds, grading, planting trees, painting 
buildings and in all necessary repairs—doing 
the work themselves. The church is the 
general assembly room for all classes, and 
here great attention has been given to teach- 
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ing the negro plantation music, and putting 
it into a form where it may be preserved. 
The singing showed remarkable voices and 
excellent training. 

A luncheon was served in the ball room of 
the Tutwiler to many delegates and mem- 
bers. 

Dr. J. H. Philips, superintendent of schools, 
was the speaker at the afternoon session and 
made an inspiring address. 

A round table followed, where pledges were 
made for support of next year’s work. Mrs. 
B. F. Hardeman of Montgomery, Ala., was 
elected president. 

A sightseeing tour of Birmingham closed 
the sessions. Enthusiasm and zeal for greater 
progress than ever before were shown. 


CALIFORNIA 


The Los Angeles District, of which Mrs. 
C. H. Ritchie is president, reports an increase 
of nearly 2,000 over the la t year’s member- 
ship. 

There are nearly 250 parent-teacher asso- 
ciations in the Los Angeles District. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


It seems fitting that the San Francisco 
Congress of Mothers advise the readers of 
the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE as to some 
of its activities. 

As the outcome of a discussion on military 
training in the public schools, Mrs. Frank H. 
Harris, president of the San Francisco Con- 
gress, wrote an article to one of the daily 
newspapers, for which Mrs. Harris has 
received commendation from all parts of our 
country. 

Some months ago the chief of the fire 
department made a survey of the public 
schools to ascertain the conditions as to fire 
protection and many of the buildings were 
found to be unsafe, due to lack of fire escapes, 
to lack of fire hose, barred doors, narrow and 
badly constructed exits, narrow stairways and 
other defécts. The fire chief made this report 
to the board of education which body claimed 
to be unable to improve conditions for lack 
of funds. At this point the Congress of 
Mothers took up the question of adequate 
fire protection for the children and teachers, 
through petitions circulated through all sec- 
tions of the city by communication and 
committee to the board of supervisors, have 
asked for fifty thousand dollars to put all 
school buildings in a safe condition. San 
Francisco has spent ten million dollars since 
the disaster of 1906 for new school buildings 
and the insufficient fire protection is largely in 
the old buildings. The press of the city has 
backed the mothers in this campaign and the 
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result will be beneficial in the future, as fire 
protection will be more rigidly enforced 
before the acceptance of plans for any public 
buildings. San Francisco is not an exception, 
and it might be well for the mothers in other 
cities to look into this question of adequate 
fire protection in the school houses in their 
communities. 

The special effort of the congress has been 
centered on the establishment of free dental 
clinics for all school children. By the indi- 
vidual mothers’ clubs raising money and the 
congress giving an entertainment and dansant 
on a rather pretentious scale enough money 
has been gathered to establish two clinics 
which are now in full operation. The services 
of a first-class dentist have been secured, a 
man of experience and a graduate of the 
University of California. He is paid a salary 
and at present divides his time between the 
two clinics. 

The conditions found in the mouths of the 
children are most distressing, and we know that 
this attention to the children will do away 
with much of the delinquency and absence 
from school, to say nothing of giving them 
better health. We hope to have the super- 
visors make an appropriation to the board of 
education that the dental clinics can be made 
a regular department of the public schools. 
We have demonstrated that dental treatment 
for the children is simple justice, that it can 
be done and at no very great outlay of money. 

Commissioner P, P. Claxton has been in 
our midst making an expert survey of the 
school department. The mothers’ clubs con- 
tributed liberally to the fund for this work. 

The department of philanthropy is well 
organized, and with the coéperation of the 
board of education is doing invaluable work 
by keeping children in school who would 
otherwise absent themselves for lack of 
clothing, especially shoes. 

The congress is affiliated with the recreation 
league, which is the recognized organization 
for all recreational activities in this city and 
we have been instrumental in establishing 
four social centers in public school buildings. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The second annual convention of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Congress of Mothers, which 
was held April 29 at the Raleigh Hotel, was a 
notable event in the annals of this organiza- 
tion. In addition to the splendid musical 
program arranged and participated in by 
Madame M. L. Von Unschuld, there were a 
number of interesting addresses by prominent 
speakers, the election of officers with the 
reports of delegates and the unusually instruc- 
tive exhibits prepared under the direction of 
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the committee on child hygiene, of which 
Mrs. Sarah K. Lamb is chairman. 

Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, president of the 
District organization, called the meeting to 
order and spoke on the value of educational 
training. Other speakers were Mrs. J. 
Leyden White, Mr. E. H. Daniel, vice- 
president of the board of education, Miss 
Florence Ward, Miss Augusta Swan, Dr. 
Hamlin E. Cogswell Mrs. Kate Waller 
Barrett, professor Chas. S. Richardson and 
Dr. W. C. Rucker, of the Public Health 
Service. Rev. Earl Wilfrey, pastor of the 
Vermont Avenue Christian Church, gave 
several of his delightful readings. 

Among the schools represented in the re- 
ports of the delegates from the parent-teacher 
associations, mothers’ clubs and home and 
school associations, were the following: 
Emery-Eckington, Mrs. Furman; Monroe, 
Mrs. H. A. Colman; Brent, Mrs. Newman; 
Peabody Mothers’ Club, Mrs. Manning; 
Franklin-Thompson, Mrs. Driscoll; Petworth, 
Mrs. Norcross; Brookland, Mrs. C. E. 
Molester; Edmunds, Mrs. Bayley; Fair 
Brother, Mrs. Frazer; Fulton School, Mrs. 
Fulton Lewis; Parents’ League, Mrs. R. 
Loney. These reports showed definite prog- 
ress in the past year of these various organi- 
zations along many lines of child welfare, and 
all of them gave evidence of a closer interest 
between teachers and parents as the result 
of this coéperation. Several delegates re- 
ported the organization of junior clubs among 
the school boys and girls with a variety of 
interests. Most flourishing among these 
were the boys’ club and the girls’ club, of the 
Monroe’ School, the former having already 
acquired quite a reputation in dramatics, 
debates and athletics and the latter, though 
only a few months old, is coming rapidly to 
the front rank in achievement, proof of which 
was to be found in the hall of exhibits in two 
dainty hats made by two of the members of 
the girls’ club who have taken millinery 
lessons under Miss Kohl, one of the teachers 
of the school. 

The exhibits in their scope covered all of 
the needs of a child. The proper clothing of 
infants, baby’s bed properly screened from 
flies and mosquitoes and railed high enough 
to prevent falls, was flanked by exactly the 
proper sort of a carriage his majesty the 
baby should use. Miss Caroline L. Hunt, 
scientific assistant of home economics in the 
department of agriculture, personally ar- 
ranged an instructive group of food charts 
which were further emphasized by the display 
of all of the free bulletins from the various 
departments bearing upon the feeding of 
children from infancy through the school 
career. Most interesting was the extensive 
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exhibit of kindergarten work by the kinder- 
garten association, which was a tribute to 
both the cleverness of the children and the 
patience of the teachers. Toys that teach 
occupied a large part in the exhibits. In this 
class were only such toys as were of a con- 
structive nature. Master Lynn Brodton 
demonstrated the varieties of wax and plaster 
modelling. Unique and replete with human 
interest was the exhibit of the Franklin 
Thomson Home and School Association, in 
which wealth was represented by a group of 
beautifully dressed dolls. Just beneath them 
in unconscious contrast to depict the horrors 
of poverty sat four little tots brought from 
one of the city missions. Most valuable 
to the serious mother was the book exhibit 
where an assortment of valuable literature 
for both parents and children was arranged. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: Mrs. Giles Scott Rafter, presi- 
dent; vice-presidents, Mrs. Louise H. Earll, 
Mrs. James Lansburgh, Mrs. C. V. Burnside, 
Dr. Fales, and Mrs, Henry S. McKinley; 
Mrs. S. Doten, recording secretary; Mrs. 
E. H. Daniel, corresponding secretary, and 
Mrs. J. N. Saunders, treasurer. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon session 
tea was served by the ladies of the congress. 


IDAHO 
THAT CALDWELL CONVENTION 


The state convention at Caldwell, viewed 
in a broad way, was eminently successful. 
It accomplished the things set for itself, and 
save for a few minor details, reflected much 
credit on the congress, and not only gave 
great pleasure and satisfaction to the dele- 
gates, but convinced those Caldwell people 
that their share in the convention was keenly 
appreciated and enjoyed by their guests. 

The fine music furnished by Professors 
Beale and Clifford could be excelled by none 
in the state, while the magnificent address by 
Superintendent Clifford of the Caldwell 
schools, on ‘‘ Vocational Guidance,’ was the 
intellectual climax of the convention. 

And there was Mrs. R. B. Scatterday whose 
graceful bearing, magnetic personality and 
brilliant address of welcome left on the con- 
vention the impression of a woman capable of 
great things and possessing all the qualities of 
a leader. Her election as first vice or district 
president was a recognition of her worth. 

President McFadden as presiding officer 
was at her best—bright, witty, earnest and 
alert, she gave an inspiring address. In sur- 


veying the field and pointing out the needs 
of the congress, she caught the larger vision 
of: a triumphant order whose compelling 
She scorned those who 


motive was service. 
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half heartedly took up the work, asking what 
there was in it for them; and stressed the 
fact that the congress had no room for those 
whose incentive was what they could get 
out of it. The supreme question of every 
member should be not what can I get, but 
what service can I render. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


The problems listed under the round table 
were fully discussed and disposed of in a 
manner satisfactory to the congress. Some 
of them were an eye opener to many, illumi- 
nating matters that had hitherto been hazy 
and perplexing to circles and members. We 
surmise that hereafter there will be no circles 
unpaid at the close of the year. They will 
understand fully their obligations to the state 
congress, and will measure up to expectations. 

Another move of great significance to the 
congress was the recommendation for re- 
organization, eliminating the city congress 
and substituting therefor the combined city 
and county organization. 

Another recommendation made by the 
press chairman, which means, if put into 
execution, larger growth of the congress, was 
press expansion by engaging space for 
duplicating her work in every paper of the 
state which is published where a local circle 
is found. Such publicity would boost the 
congress by leaps and bounds; but it would 
be necessary to have in every such com- 
munity a responsible press reporter suffi- 
ciently enthused to keep in touch with this 
department and see that it is printed in her 
local paper. 


REPORTS OF CIRCLES 


The annual reports of circles present— 
some twenty of them—showed encouraging 
growth and fine achievement. Many of 
them almost doubling their membership, 
while the large sums raised and expended by 
the rural circles in local, civic and school 
improvements is simply amazing. 

Collister deserves special mention: a new 
circle with a charter membership of 27, they 
have in less than a year doubled their mem- 
bership, now numbering 54, and there is no 
brighter, busier or more active circle in the 
state. Other circles that show rapid growth 
are Meridian, Sandpoint, Midway, Fruitland, 
et al. 

These reports will, as opportunity presents, 
appear in this department, and probably be 
printed later in a year-book. 

In its resolutions, the Idaho Congress 
endorsed President Wilson’s attitude of 
neutrality toward warring nations, and recom- 
mended coéperation with educators in pro- 


motion of peace through education in larger 
patriotism; endorsed federal legislation pro- 
hibiting manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquors; recommended that the Keating Owen 
Bill be amended to allow discretion as to 
the employment of children under certain 
conditions in occupations not harmful to 
health or character, believing that a bill 
rigidly forbidding any employment to all 
children under sixteen is not for the best 
interest of the child, the parent or the com- 
munity, further recommending that employ- 
ment certificates be given by educational 
authorities after a certificate by a physician 
testifying to the child’s physical and mental 
fitness for the work, such certificate permit- 
ting employment in vacation and even during 
the school year, when it has been shown that 
such work is for the welfare of all concerned; 
endorsed Americanization of foreign element 
by education of the immigrant mother; 
endorsed the effort to make the juvenile 
court part of the public school system and 
that the woman appointed as _ probation 
officer be given a free hand in coéperation 
with the school authorities in handling all 
cases of delinquent girls; endorsed the 
mothers’ pension and recommended the en- 
largement of its scope to include all worthy 
mothers deprived of male support, whether 
by death, illness or imprisonment; endorsed 
all movements that make for sanctity of 
marriage and the home; recommended to 
parents to promote school garden movement 
as one of the greatest character builders for 
children; recommended concerted action by 
mothers to induce show men to establish a 
regular Saturday matinee at which only 
first-class child films are shown; a recognition 
of appreciation and good will to Mrs. E. D. 
Nichols, a former president, who is about to 
remove from the state was embodied in the 
resolutions. 


NEW OFFICERS 


In Mrs. J. R. Dickee, of Boise, our new 
president, we have a pioneer worker, with 
large acquaintance and long expérience in 
the field, a hustler devoted to the cause who 
gives all her time and will do her part if the 
members do theirs. She has already begun 
a correspondence to bring her in touch with 
every circle, new and old, paid and unpaid, 
in the state. Her one aim is response to the 
needs of every circle if they will but make 
their needs known. She begs the circles to 
come forward from their isolation and 
obscurity and join the union. 

The congress is to be congratulated for 
securing as secretary Mrs. Pearl McClurg of 
Eagle. As a newspaper woman and loyal 
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member of the congress, she is capable and 
responsible and Will fill the bill to perfection. 

By the unanimous reélection of Mrs. J. W. 
Starkey of Boise as treasurer, the congress 
showed its recognition of merit. Nostauncher 
friend, no more faithful worker, or responsible 
officer is to be found in the congress. 


ILLINOIS 


At our annual convention held at Cairo, 
April 11, 12 and 13, we had the extreme pleas- 
ure and honor of having with us our national 
president, Mrs. Schoff, three national vice- 
presidents, Miss Elizabeth Harrison, Mrs. 
M. H. Rowell, and Mrs. O. S. Bright, and 
three state presidents, Mrs. Robinson, of 
Maryland, Mrs. McMath, of Oregon, and 
Mrs. Rowell, of California. Their presence 
and their words were a great inspiration to 
us all. 

Our Better Films Committee, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Michael, chairman, is recommending a 
list of good films for children, a few of which 
are given here for the possible assistance of 
others who are working along the same line: 
Hansel and Gretel, Lady of the Lake, Dick 
Whittington and His Cat, Alice in Wonder- 
land, The War of the Lilliputians, A Day 
with West Point Cadets (a Burton Holmes 
Travelog), Animated Weeklies, The Trickids, 
The Colonel Heeza Liar Cartoons, Cinderella, 
Hearts of Men, Let Katy Do It, Doll House 
Mystery, Safety First, Whaling Off the South 
Sea Coast, etc. 


ELGIN 

The Elgin Mothers’ Club reports a very 
successful baby week; this included a contest, 
baby films, talks to mothers and fathers and 
distribution of a large amount of helpful 
literature. 


AURORA 
Here the parent-teacher associations have 
been holding a splendid anti-cigarette cam- 
paign in the schools, and some extremely 


valuable talks to girls of the high schools and 
their mothers on social purity. 


KEWANEE 

The Irving School Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion held a patriotic day, April 21. The 
program, which is suggestive, is given here: 
Flag Drill, ‘‘The American Flag,’’ ‘‘ America 
Our Home,” “‘ The Soldiers’ Mourning Song,”’ 
and ‘Visions of Lincoln,” after which they 
presented two large flags to the school. 


GALESBURG 


In order to raise funds for the purchase 
and equipment of a playground, the Hitch- 
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cock School Parent-Teacher Association held 
balcony sales in a unique place—the Inter- 
urban Car Station. They were sold out long 
before time to close. 


CHICAGO 


The Parker Practise Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, through its Schools Beautiful Com- 
mittee, gave a Shakespeare Pageant, April 13 
and 14, in honor of his tercentenary. Two 
hundred children, beautifully costumed by 
the association, took part in the celebration, 
thus making something of the great poet a 
part of themselves forever. 

The Ryder School Mothers’ Club has 
purchased dishes, pictures, statuettes and 
Victrola, served penny lunches to the children 
and furnished the school library; best of all, 
however, they have established a warm 
friendliness not only between parents and 
teachers, but between cliques in the associa- 
tion where it did not exist before. They 
have also a courtesy committee which visits 
all sick and sorrowing members and relieves 
distress where they find it present. 

The Carter Practise School Parent-Teacher 
Association has succeeding in the establish- 
ment of a room for anemic children. These 
are not always children of very poor parents, 
but they are badly fed and consequently not 
in condition to do good class work. The 
experiment has succeeded remarkably, a large 
per cent. of the children developing rapidly 
and advancing in their studies under the 
correct feeding process. 

The Council of Parent-Teacher Associations 
of Chicago and Vicinity held its third and 
last meeting at the Board of Education 
Rooms, May 2. The meeting was given up 
to delegates’ reports and a report by Mrs. 
Langworthy of the Nashville and Cairo 
meetings. 

Illinois had eleven delegates at the national 
meeting at Nashville, and they all felt 
warmly the inspiration of the convention. 
One gets something in such a body of repre- 
sentatives from all over the country that is 
quite impossible in a purely local meeting, 
valuable though they are. Each state should 
begin already to plan t send as many dele- 
gates as possible to Washington next year. 


IOWA 


The Oelwein Mothers’ Club, under the 
active supervision of our very able president, 
and supported by the other club organiza- 
tions of the city, the commercial men, the 
physicians and dentists, conducted a very 
helpful baby week campaign, March 4-11. 
Posters designed by public school pupils and 
posters furnished by the extension depart- 
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ment were placed in the business and public 
windows. The ministers of the city gave 
addresses on the topic in their various pulpits. 
A moving picture management gave a benefit 
afternoon and evening, with well chosen 
pictures. Merchants decorated windows with 
splendid and appropriate collections. Essays 
were written by school children on the subject 
“Care of Babies.’”’” Two days were devoted 
to scoring of babies from one to three years 
old. Dr. Sophia Scott, of Des Moines, 
assisted by a well-arranged schedule of 
home physicians, dentists and nurses, con- 
ducted a very helpful and instructive, as well 
as systematic, baby conference. Fifty-two 
babies were scored, and these formed a baby 
parade on the last day with a general meeting 
of the five clubs of the city, a general program, 
and a little play, ‘‘The Narrow Door,” made 
a fine climax for the helpful week. With the 
indefatigable efforts of our president, Mrs. 
A. S. McMurrey, our clubs are mothered and 
given much valuable help and training along 
practical lines keeping home and _ school 
linked with mutual and kindred interests. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Work of Child Hygiene Department of 
the Massachusetts Branch of the 
Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations, Laura C. Whit- 
ten, Chairman. 


With one of the most efficient state boards 
of health in the country, this department of 
congress work finds itself in a position to doa 
more well-defined work in the various com- 
munities where it has organizations than in 
those states where stress and effort must be 
placed on securing adequate state and local 
legislation on health problems. 

It seems quite apparent that the mission of 
this department is to instruct communities on 
these health laws and requirements that they 
may more intelligently work with the authori- 
ties and also learn wherein local practice falls 
short in its responsibility, both as regards 
the individual and the community. This 
can best be done in the small group touching 
directly the home and the child. The school 
where the child attends has the first call on 
the interest of the parent, hence the parent- 
teacher association touches, as no other organi- 
zation can, the home and child of all classes 
through’this form of parental education. 

Statistics and a map showing infant mor- 
tality conditions in the organized towns and 
cities of Massachusetts which the state chair- 
man, Mrs. Sumner H. Whitten, is developing, 
is considered by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, cf Clark 
University, Worcester, to be of great value 


and will be added to his child study library 
when complete. 

The following is the 1916 message on child 
hygiene of the Massachusetts branch to all 
her associations. 

The state chairman of child hygiene wishes 
to thank those associations, some forty in 
number, for their coéperation either through 
their own child hygiene committee or through 
the town clerk for response to the list of 
hygiene questions sent out last year. As it is 
our intention to carry out this plan of a map 
of the state showing the condition in various 
communities, we are asking those who did 
not respond last year to answer the enclosed 
list of questions and return to the address 
given below. Your town has (not) been 
heard from. 

1. What do your town or city records show 
to be the birth registration for each of the 
intervening years from 1910 to 1915? 

2. What do your town or city records 
show the number of deaths under one year, 
for each of these last five years, to be? 

3. Under two years? 

4. Under five years? 

5. What is the population of your town or 
city? 

6. What has been its growth since January, 
1910? 

7. How many wards or districts in your 
city? 

8. Which are the most congested? 

9g. What are the housing conditions in these 
districts? 

10. Is yours an industrial community? 

11. What are the industries? 

12. Have you good sanitary laws and are 
they enforced? 

13. How many physicians in your town or 
city? 

14. How many known mid-wives? 

15. How many schools? ; 

16. How are they distributed in relation to 
wards or districts? 

17. What form of city or town government? 

18. Have you any agency working to save 
the lives of babies and young children? 

19. If you have, what is its character and 
efficiency? 

We are asking also that each association 
hold one or two meetings at which the subject 
considered be some phase of child health, 
prenatal care; care of the baby’s food; care of 
children from one to seven years; contagious 
diseases of children; teeth and their care; 
medical inspection and physical education in 
schools. Local physicians and nurses are 
usually glad to lend their services in this 
important work. Two of the subjects can 
often be confined to one meeting. Literature 
can be obtained from the Childrens’ Bureau, 
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Department of Labor, or Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Home Edutation Division, Washington, 
D. C. You will also find valuable books on 
thes» subjects in all public libraries and 
librarians are glad to add the best to their 
shelves at your request. Particularly recom- 
mended. ‘‘How to Take Care of the Baby,” 
by Francis Tweddell, M.D. ‘Being Well- 
Born,” by Michael S. Guyer, professor of 
neology, University of Winsconsin. 

The ‘‘baby week” which had a country- 
wide emphasis in March is merely suggestive 
to those parts of the country where climatic 
conditions are favorable. New England 
weather makes March an impossible month in 
this section, and physicians generally do not 
approve of it. 

Your state chairman suggests that your 
association consider either ‘‘baby week’”’ or 
“baby day”’ in your town and encloses a 
practical outline for such an observance. 


BABY WEEK 


As it will be conducted in Holyoke and other 
Massachusetts cities, under the direction of 
Mrs. Sumner H. Whitten, Chairman. 


Sunday. Baby Day in the Churches. 

1. Reading of mayor's or otherwise official 
letter in churches. 

2. Sermons for parents. Some phase of 
privileges and responsibilities. 

3. Short but instructive talks in higher 
classes of Sunday-school. 

4. Some short but appropriate verse to be 
m morized by the lower classes. 

Have words “BABY WEEK”’ in colored 
crayon on blackboard or large cardboard sign. 


Monday. Baby Day in the Schools. 


Letter of mayor or otherwise official letter 
read in all schools. 

Compositions to be written on one of the 
following subjects, allowing children choice. 
Parent-teacher associations may offer prizes 
on these if desired. 

Subjects for High School, Grades 8, 9: 
1. Home. 2. Family Association and Tradi- 
tions. 3. Health and Physical Education. 
4. Good Food and Morals or Cooking versus 
Character. 5. The Offices and Functions of 
State and Local Boards of Health. 6. H. H. 
H.—Health, Hygiene, Happiness. 

Grades 4 to 7: Some baby I have known. 
How we take care of our baby? What we 
should not do for baby? Prizes will be 
awarded by the Infant Hygiene Association 
for the best essay on each subject. 

Grades I, 2, 3, and Kindergarten: Have the 
words “BABY WEEK" ornamentally printed 
on the blackboard and a fitting verse or 
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quotation written on the board to be 
memorized. 

Distribute simple literature among the 
school children; preferably baby’s “don’t” 
card. 

Hold parent-teacher or mothers’ meetings 
either on this day or during the week, having 
talks on children’s health topics or giving the 
little play “‘The Sick Baby.” 

At these meetings furnish literature in all 
languages, if possible, to be given to mothers. 


Tuesday and Wednesday. Baby Day on the 
Streets, and in Public Places. 


Use posters freely; announce meetings and 
week’s programs. If possible have large 
banners strung across prominent street. 
(Baby Week, May 7-13, 1916.) 

Distribute literature on the fly, tuberculosis 
and general health. 

‘What affects the health of the community 
affects a child.” 

Hold large public meeting with good 
speaker one evening and show baby saving, 
housing and fly films in one or two moving 
picture houses the other evening. 


Thursday. Baby Day in the Stores. 


Ask merchants to previously advertise 
baby goods sales or bargains, also to make 
special window displays during the week, 
offering prize for the most effective window 
scheme, and give them literature to enclose 
in packages on this day. Use posters in 
stores, shops and mills. 


Friday. Baby Day on the Parks, Playgrounds 
or Trolleys. 


Advertise that mothers or children with 
babies be especially welcome at these places. 

If possible arrange for a free trolley ride for 
mothers with babies and very young children. 
Checks to be gotten at Headquarters or at 
the school meetings of mothers. 

Automobile rides if city and private ma- 
chines are loaned for purpose. 


Saturday. 
Parade. 


Emphasize all through the week that on 
Saturday the family where there is a baby 
shall make special effort to have baby and his 
surroundings especially clean and attractive 
and do something kind and thoughtful for 
him and mother. A baby parade will be 
carried out, Saturday P. M., May 13. 


Baby Day in the Home, with Baby 


BABY DAY 


, In the Schools—Suggestions from Monday 
of baby week. 
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In the Streets—Suggestions from Tuesday 
and Wednesday of baby week. 

In the Stores—Suggestions from Thursday 
of baby week. 

Free trolley trip, parent-teacher meetings 
from Friday of baby week. 

Parade of Babies—Suggestions from Satur- 
day of baby week. 


GENERAL NOTES 


1. Exhibits can be held where feasible. 

2. Literature should be distributed freely 
but judiciously. 

3. Sample copy of form of mayor's letter 
or official letter. 

4. Enlist the interest and coéperation of 
your physician. 

5. This is a purely educational campaign 
as outlined and includes no physical examina- 
tions of babies in public places or elaborate 
scoring system and can be carried out by any 
group of enthusiastic and interested persons. 

In one city 5,000 of the babies’ “ Please 
Don’t” cards will be printed by the boys in 
the manual training department of the public 
schools for use during baby week. 


BABIES’ ‘‘ PLEASE DON’TS”’ 


1. Please don't let my milk get dirty. 

2. Please don’t let my milk get warm until 
I need it. 

3. Please don’t leave my bottles or nipples 
dirty or where flies and dirt can reach them. 

4. Please feed me at regular hours. 

5. Please do not allow me less than fifteen 
or twenty minutes for my meals. 

6. Please do not give me indigestible things 
like bananas, candy, cake, bones or bacon 
rinds to suck. 

7. Please don’t give me soothing syrup or 
patent medicine if you want me to grow strong 
and keep well. 

8. Please don’t urge me to walk until I am 
one year old if you want my legs straight. 

g. Please don’t exercise me too much. I 
can exercise myself if you will give me freedom 
to kick and cry once in a while. 

10. Please don’t put many heavy cloths on 
me. I grow and feel happy when warm but 
not smothered. 

11. Please don’t handle and keep doing 
something with me all the time, I like quiet 
and to be let alone if I am not spoiled. 

12. Please don’t rob me of fresh air. It 
costs nothing and saves doctor bills. 

13. Please don’t let the sunshine in my 
eyes. It hurts them. 

14. Please don’t let my clothing or bed 
stay soiled or smelly. It makes me uncom- 
fortable and fussy and might make me sick. 

15. Please don’t rob me of my sleep. I do 


not enjoy stores or entertainments or visiting 
at night. Please put me to bed early. 

Issued by the Massachusetts Branch of the 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Association Department of Child 
Hygiene. 

Mrs. S. H. WuHitTTeEN, Chairman. 


A two days’ meeting of the Massachusetts 
Branch of the Parent-Teacher Associations 
situated at Lynn and vicinity was held April 
24 and 25, called under the leadership of Miss 
Julia F. Callahan, who is the able councillor 
for that part of the state. 

Many representatives were present from 
other towns. An entertainmen of music 
and folk dances with an original appropriate 
home setting of children in the twilight hour 
and closing with the bedtime story told by 
Mrs. James McLean, one of the local presi- 
dents, preceded the more solid addresses. 

Charles S. Jackson, the superintendent of 
schools at Lynn, congratulated the members 
of the parent-teacher associations for their 
coéperation with the teachers in training 
children to become better pupils and even- 
tually better citizens. He said school man- 
agement and teachers are not all there is to 
the schools. It takes more than a teacher 
and a pupil to bring forth a good citizen. 
The local school syst2:m needs these associa- 
tions to develop a high type of student and 
he lauded the Lynn Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions as the most wide awake organizations 
of their kind anywhere. 

Mrs. Milton P. Higgins, the state president, 
was presented with a bouquet of flowers by 
the smallest children in their nighties, and she 
began her address by saying: ‘Children are 
like these flowers and we who are parents must 
prepare the soil for the foundation of their 
intellectual, moral and physical growth.” 
She spoke especially of the need of these 
associations in connection with the high 
schools and told of the advance the work is 
making throughout the southern states which 
she has recently visited. 

Mr. L. Stanley Kelley gave a, talk on 
“Boys,” giving Robert Louis Stevenson's 
definition of a boy as part poet, part pirate 
and part pig. He said that up to the age of 
twelve years a boy is a savage, from twelve 
to sixteen he is an animated interrogation 
point, and from sixteen to twenty-five he is in 
a state of temporary chaos. He stated that 
conservation of the best type of manhood 
and womanhood depends on the proper 
moulding of the boys and girls. 

The evening meeting was followed by a 
large banquet the next day at which Mayor 
Newhall and the educators of the city were 
present. The banquet was interspersed with 
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short addresses, Miss Julia F. Callahan, 
councillor for Lynn, presiding. Mayor New- 
hall congratulated the city on the spirit of 
the Lynn Parent-Teacher Associations and 
wished the greatest success to the organiza- 
tions. The assistant superintendent of 
schools, Miss Wilmer Kinnan, said, ‘This 
audience is a valuable constructive element. 
It is what will carry us through this time of 
transition. Our grandfathers prepared schools 
for education in the arts and letters. Today 
without special training the young man goes 
down in the rush of the world.” 

Mr. D. W. Chester, superintendent of the 
schools at Nahant, said, “‘ Nahant has ambi- 
tions. Some folks think we grow senators 
and wealthy folks only in Nahant. In our 
parent-teacher associations we must have 
faith, hope and charity. Faith in all they 
undertake; hope for better accomplishment; 
and love for all.”’ 

Principal Arthur P. Briggs, who is president 
of one of the largest associations in the state, 
spoke of the love, devotion and sympathy 
necessary to carry on the work. 

Mrs. Higgins was the last speaker. ‘‘I am 
proud of you in Lynn,” she said, “‘for you 
have caught the vision; you know what it is 
to belong in thought to the great movement 
in education in the world. The highest ideals 
for the coming generation cannot be realized 
and a new standard set for future generations 
except by the codperation of both parents 
and teachers. The work of our association 
sums itself up in the word ‘Service.’”’ 


MISSISSIPPI 


The annual conference of the Mississippi 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations was held in Columbus at the 
Mississippi Industrial College for 
March 31-—April 1. 

No more interesting or appropriate place 
could have been chosen for the meeting than 
this great college for girls maintained by the 
state of Mississippi. 

At the handsomely appointed building 
devoted to music a large reception opened the 
conference. 
of musical instruction in the college, has made 
this building artistic in all its appointments 
and has with her enthusiasm for her 800 
girls brought to Columbus many of the leading 
musicians of the world. 

Mrs. J. B. Lawrence, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Congress, and Mrs. H. L. Whitfield, 
wife of the president of the college, received 
the delegates, all of whom were entertained 
by the college. 

The practice cottage takes eight girls at a 
time for two weeks to do all the work of the 


Girls, 


Mrs. Poindexter, who has charge 
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house. Miss Gunter resides there, and is a 
real companion and friend of these girls. 
Every custom of a well-appointed home is 
carried out, and every girl has her turn in 
every part of the work of the house. There 
is a limit as to expenses, and to make the 
most of the allowance given is fine experience. 

Mrs. Schoff, national president, and Mrs. 
W. F. Thacher, national treasurer, were 
entertained in the practice cottage and found 
it a delightful experience. 

The sessions of the conference were held in 
the college chapel. President Whitfield and 
Superintendent W. C. Frierson, of city 
schools, welcomed the congress in earnest 
addresses appreciative of the objects of the 
organization. 

Mrs. J. M. Kaufman, Mrs. Smith Weaver 
and Mrs. Warren Cox, presidents of local 
parent-teacher associations, also gave greet- 
ings. 

Among interesting addresses given were 
the addresses of the state president, Mrs. J. B. 
Lawrence, of Jackson, Mrs. Sue Stewart 
Brame, Miss Sarah Frances Rowan and the 
national officers. 

An automobile ride through this college 
town was enjoyed by the delegates. 

The college girls and the faculty attended 
the meetings, and added much by their 
presence. Their interest in the congress will 
extend its influence in many parts of the 
state which as yet have not been reached. 
A moving picture house entertained the 
delegates with what was designed to be a 
demonstration of a show suitable for children 
for here as everywhere the quality of the 
moving picture films is a live issue. 

Marked progress has been made in Mis- 
sissippi during the last year, and more is 
promised for the coming year. 


MISSOURI 


The Missouri Branch National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
held its fourth annual convention in Colum- 
bia, Missouri, April 25, 26 and 27. Columbia 
hostesses delightfully entertained in their 
homes. Over two hundred voting delegates 
of the Missouri Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations assembled in 
fourth annual convention in that city. Every 
session of the congress was largely attended 
and the beautiful and classic surroundings 
of the college own added not a little to the 
charm and interest of the occasion. 

Three state normals were represented at 
the convention, and a number of circles sent 
teacher-delegates. 

Dean Charters, in his address on “A 
Silent Revolution,” gave a history of the 
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change that has taken place in public educa- 
tion in the last fifteen years. 

“Many criticisms of the public school 
system of today are being made,” said Dean 
Charters, “‘but the best way to answer the 
objections is to compare present with past 
methods. The discipline in the public schools 
of twenty-five years ago was harrowing, to 
say the least. A day that passed without 
flogging at least ten pupils was a day ill 
spent. 

The only serious setback in the movement 
for betterment of the public schools was the 
lack of interest shown by parents in general. 
He hoped that the Congress of Mothers would 
be the force to bridge this gap in the relation 
between the parents and th public schools. 

Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, assistant pro- 
fessor of manual arts in the university, gave a 
talk on “Occupations for Children in the 
Home.”’ She explained toys that can be 
made by little children. 

Mrs. E. R. Weeks, of Kansas City, ad- 
dressed the students of Christian College on 
the work of the congress. 

Councils are to be recognized in the state 
board. A committee of three will also be 
chosen from the council members to be a part 
of the department of education of the con- 
gress and foster nature study among the 
members. 

A unique feature was the placing of bul- 
letins in the church with the previous reports 
of circle presidents printed on them in type 
large enough to be seen from any part of the 
room. 

The problem of the right kind of moving 
pictures for children was discussed by Mrs. 
J. W. Fifield, of Kansas City. When she 
asked the mothers present how many went 
to the movies, how many thought they should 
be abolished, and how many thought they 
should be reformed, she discovered that 
mo hers like the movies, that they don’t 
think they should be abolished, but that they 
believe they do need reforming. ‘‘The 
women in Kansas City are seeking to give 
clean pictures on Friday nights,’ Mrs. Fifield 
said. ‘‘We found that the managers of the 
picture shows were glad to coéperate with 
us in such a movement.’’ She spoke of the 
value of having the moving picture machine 
in the school room so that educational films 
might be shown. Many new schools are 
building booths to hold such machines. 

Mrs. Norman Windsor, vice-president of 
the Congress, in the last year organized 
twenty-two associations and has twenty more 
in the process of organization. 

The board voted to send state speakers to 
county teachers’ association meetings in the 
interest of the mothers’ and parent-teacher 
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clubs, provided that the association help in 
the forming of such clubs throughout their 
counties. 

Literature of the associations, programs 
for eight meetings of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, “‘The Evolution of the Mothers’ 
Pension” and articles dealing with various 
phases of child welfare were distributed at 
the meetings. 

“‘When a child has only eight years to go 
to school, he should go to kindergarten one 
year, because he can do eight years’ work in 
seven that way,” said Miss Jennie Hilden- 
brandt, of St. Louis, in a talk before the 
Missouri Congress. ‘‘ Missouri ranks eighth 
among the states in the number of kinder- 
gartens to the population,” she said. ‘‘ Most 
of these kindergartens are in Kansas City 
and St. Louis.”’ 

A feature of the meeting which drew great 
applause was the presentation by the Kansas 
City council of one-third of $800, derived 
from a local benefit performance. The check 
presented was for $100 and the council 
retained in Kansas City over $175 to be 
used in state welfare work. The remainder is 
to be divided equally between the local council 
and the schools of Kansas City in proportion 
to the tickets sold for the benefit. 

Newly-elected officers are: President, Mrs. 
Walter H. Jobe, Kansas City; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Norman Windsor, St. Louis; Mrs. S. W. 
Arnold, Kirksville; Mrs. A. L. Yingling, 
Independence; Mrs. L. D. Rosenbaugher, 
Springfield; Mrs. M. J. Hale, Monett; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. George Sieman, Kan- 
sas City; recording secretary, Mrs. B. C. Hunt, 
Columbia; treasurer, Mrs. E. A. McKay, 
Springfield; auditor, Mrs. Bertha Blees, 
Weston; historian, Mrs. John S. Farrington, 
Springfield. Acting vice-presidents to assist 
the vice-presidents elected: Mrs. J. H. Shel- 
don, Kansas City; Miss Ella V. Dobbs, 
Columbia; Mrs. P. H. Roberts, Webster 
Groves; Mrs. J. Symms, Nevada. 

Mrs. J. B. McBride, the out-going presi- 
dent, has received many compliments upon 
her efficiency as an officer, and upon the 
success of her administration. She was 
elected honorary president. Professor E. E, 
Camack, of Kansas City, was appointed to 
the chairmanship of the Social Center Depart- 
ment. Professor George Melcher, of Kansas 
City, was reappointed Chairman of Legisla- 
tion, and Dr. Paul Paquin, of Kansas City, 
Chairman of Child Hygiene. City Superin- 
tendent of Columbia Schools, Professor J. E. 
McPherson, was untiring in his efforts in 
behalf of the visitors, and Professor W. W. 
Thomas, President State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, invited the congress to suggest a speaker 
for the general program of the association, 
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also to name a book for the reading circle. 
Superintendent J. E. McPherson entertained 
the state board at a luncheon delightfully 
prepared and served by the high school 
economics class. 

Upon first becoming dean of education, 
Dr. Charters made a survey of the School 
system of the State, and said he found the 
Parent-Teacher Association the strongest 
factor in Missouri for betterment of condi- 
tions. The large auditoriums of Christian 
and Stephens Colleges were filled to capacity 
during the sessions of the congress. The 
meeting was entirely successful, fully demon- 
strating the fact that a convention need not 
necessarily be held in a large city, and the 
prominence given on the program to con- 
ferences enabled the delegates to gain more 
definite ideas of the various lines of work for 
the coming year. 

The McGregor School Parent-Teacher 
Association of Springfield held an exhibit 
of the school work on February 23, and pic- 
tures were taken of the boys with their bird 
houses and manual training work. Also on 
February 26 an Exhibit was held, representing 
seventeen ward schools. Each school had 
three tables—one with sewing, one with manual 
training and one with bird houses. Great 
credit is due to Mrs. F. O. Small for the 
splendid work she is doing for the boys in 
teaching them to build bird houses. Mrs. 
Eliza Bear is president of this association. 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 

The Parent-Teacher Association is serving 
hot cocoa and milk at the morning recess and 
hot nourishing soup and sandwiches at noon 
to the children in the grades, free to those who 
cannot pay, for others two cents a bowl. 

The Parent-Teacher Association is equip- 
ping the playgrounds of the schools and is 
working on definite plans to prevent truancy. 


MONTANA 


The second meeting of the Montana State 
Branch of the Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations convened in 
Helena, May 5 and 6. About fifty delegates 
from outside the city were in attendance. 
The combined membership of the city’s 
circles numbers five hundred, a large part 
of which was represented at the sessions. 

The capitol city was in full readiness to 
receive its guests, who were extended every 
courtesy during their stay. 

The carefully planned program was carried 
out with satisfaction. The cordial and in- 
spiring welcome by Governor S. V. Stewart 
was followed by a response from the state 
president, Mrs. T. C. Brockway, who gave 


in fitting manner the big purpose of the 
national organization and Montana’s aim in 
the state meeting. The numbers on the 
program indicated the interest in the work 
by people in varied lines of occupation. 
The state and the city superintendencies 
were represented, the university and state 
agricultural college, the public and rural 
school fields. The reports from nine different 
parts of the state showed how the homes are 
being influenced. A banker’s explanation of 
the school savings bank system helped to 
emphasize the subject of thrift, and a chil- 
dren's librarian gave good points along the 
line of children’s reading. 

Everyone came away from the meeting 
with a feeling that a new impetus had been 
given to the movement in the state. 


NEW YORK 


During the month of April ten district 
conferences were held in New York state. 
An outline program was prepared for general 
use which left freedom for each district 
leader to fill in the topics for consideration 
most needed in her locality. In all the plan- 
ning these three things were kept in mind— 
information, interchange of ideas and fellow- 
ship. 

The results of these conferences for the 
strengthening and extending of the organized 
mother and teacher work in the state will 
surely be large, for in every district the 
attendance was excellent and the interest 
intense. 

In grouping the affiliated clubs for these 
meetings, each club was invited to attend the 
conference within easy access so that the 
mothers might be at home again by dinner- 
time. 

The annual reports of clubs were given by 
the delegates. These reports will be con- 
densed and printed in booklet form, and at 
the annual meeting in October they will be 
distributed to delegates and discussed at 
one of the morning sessions. 

It is the consensus of opinion that the 
Spring District Conference is an educative 
agency and makes possible the coming to- 
gether of many mothers of young children 
who cannot plan to be away from home for 
several days to attend the annual meeting. 

Following closely the district conferences, 
the spring meeting of the executive board 
was held in Albany, May 1 and 2. Upon 
invitation of the Albany Mothers’ Club, the 
president, Mrs. E. Darwin Jenison, opened 
her beautiful home for the meetings. The 
Albany Mothers’ Club entertained the mem- 
bers of the executive in their homes. The 
presence of the beloved honorary president 
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Mrs. David O. Mears, was a subject of great 
rejoicing. Mrs. Mears served ‘‘ The Mothers’ 
Assembly of the State of New York”’ for seven 
years as president—just after its organization. 
To her devotion and vision is due the strong 
foundation that was laid and her close touch 
with the work on through the years, her wise 
and loving counsel and generous gifts have 
been a constructive force and a proof of her 
great affection for this child of her heart. 

Among the matters considered were: Next 
Year’s Spring Conferences, Suggestions to 
Chairman of Program, Suggestions to Chair- 
man of Resolutions, Suggestions to Chairman 
of Credentials, Suggestions to Chairman of 
Nominations, Proposed Changes in the State 
Constitution, Discussion of Extension Work 
and Finance, Relationship and Coéperation. 

It is a matter of great satisfaction through- 
out the state to see the rapid growth of the 
work and to feel the interest and enthusiasm 
of the workers. 


NEW JERSEY 


The New Jersey Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations announces athree 
days’ conference to be held at Ocean City, 
July 17, 18 and 19, in coéperation with the 
state summer school. 

The mornings will be devoted to observa- 
tion offered by the model school. The 
afternoon sessions will be conducted by the 
congress, addresses being delivered by officers 
of the State Department of Education, fol- 
lowed by a round table conference. Presi- 
dents and delegates from all associations in 
membership and from all clubs are urged to 
be present. Hotel rates will be forwarded 
upon request to Mrs. Wellington E. Bechtel, 
Redman Avenue, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


“Little Lebanon,”’ composed largely of the 
Pennsylvania-Germans, and conservative in 
many things, is not behind the times in her 
schools. Under a progressive school board 
and an efficient superintendent, Mr. E. M. 
Balsbaugh, the Lebanon schools have at- 
tained a high standard. 

We have fine-looking buildings, sanitary 
and well equipped. The high school has been 
crowded, but we are building a fine new one 
that will be commodious and up-to-date, at 
a cost of $200,000. 

Manual training; household arts, including 
cooking, economics, sewing, etc.; music and 
drawing each has its own supervisor. Cook- 
ing and sewing are begun in the sixth grade, 
also manual training, I believe. 

The music supervisor, Miss Florence 
Hauer, arranged for a May féte to be held on 


the fair grounds. The grade teachers drilled 
their pupils for the event. 

A night school was conducted during the 
past school term which was open to any one 
who desired to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity. Mothers and daughters, fathers and 
sons could be found studying side by side. 
The school was open three nights a week. 

The cooking and sewing classes were 
popular with the older girls and some mothers 
of grown children. 

Besides these regular classes, there were 
several public lectures in the assembly room 
by noted specialists. The expenses were met 
by the money received from the $1.00 enroll- 
ment fee which was charged each member of 
the night school. 

So our parent-teacher associations do not 
have the difficulties and problems that many 
associations have to overcome and we can 
devote our efforts to other lines of endeavor. 

The Franklin-Stevens Association pur- 
chased victrolas for each one of the two 
buildings composing their associations, with 
a liberal number of records. The other 
schools of the city followed the lead and all 
are now supplied. 

The meetings of this association have been 
held regularly each month during the term. 
One month was devoted to the children when 
pupils from each grade of both schools gave 
a fine entertainment in the assembly room of 
the high school. This was a fine fellowship 
meeting and netted $50 as well. The Camp 
Fire Girls gave a public ceremonial at this 
entertainment which was the first one held 
in Lebanon. 

Health and hygiene, social, membership 
and literature committees have been doing 
work since our organization a year ago. 
Talks on health have been given by our 
medical inspector of schools, by our woman 
dentist, Dr. Sara Groh, and by Mr. Barnhart, 
who at one time superintended a certified 
milk dairy in New York. Leaflets and 
magazines have been distributed, treating on 
health subjects and child training. 

The pamphlets issued by the children's 
bureau have been given to prospective 
mothers and mothers of small children. 

Perry pictures well mounted have been 
given out at some of the meetings, as sou- 
venirs and also to cultivate a taste for pure 
art. The teachers appreciated this and dis- 
play them in their rooms. 

We celebrated Founder’s Day with a fine 
program. One of the mothers, Mrs. Fred 
Hornstein, read a paper on “The Origin of 
the Mother’s Congress,’”’ which was a revela- 
tion to many of our people. Mr. E. E. 
McCurdy, an influential man of town, as a 
father gave an excellent address on “The 
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Father's Part in Child-training and Home 
Making.”’ We sang ‘‘ My Tribute” by Mrs. 
Higgins. Pictures of madonnas and others 
depicting mother love and home life were 
given at this meeting. ‘‘The Story of Life”’ 
has been given to parents. 

Games and story telling have been planned 
to entertain the children who must come to 
the meetings. 

We have had several gatherings of the 
teachers and executive committee which 
proved very beneficial and the president, 
Mrs. Betz, will give a tea to young mothers at 
her home. 

Copies of the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
are given to our invited guests and speakers, 
so as to inform them of the great organization 
of which we are part, and also to impress 
every one with the fact that we are a part. 

We usually have visitors from the other 
associations of our city. 


TENNESSEE 


The Tennessee Branch of Mothers’ Congress 
is happy to announce that our state president, 
Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, has been made a life 
member of the National Congress of Mothers. 

With this token of love and appreciation 
we pledge our loyal support to her who for 
three years has stood at our helm. Through 
her splendid executiveness, the mothers’ 
congress and _ parent-teacher movement 
stands at the head of woman’s work in 
Tennessee. 

A meeting of the Central Council, the local 
clearing house of Nashville Parent-Teacher 
associations, was held May 5, with the 
President, Mrs. Alice Cloyd, presiding. 

Mrs. J. C. Bradford, State Chairman of 
Home and School Gardens, gave an inter- 
esting report of her department work. 

Mrs. Bradford desires to have a chairman 
appointed in each association to coéperate 
with her in an effort to bring about a more 
systematic and concrete plan in order that 
children may be brought into closer contact 
with nature. 

To develop in them a love and appreciation 
for flower growing, Mrs. Bradford super- 
intends the cultivation of an extensive garden 
for the promotion of this department of 
mothers’ congress work, contributing a large 
supply of seeds for distribution among school 
children. 

She offers to visit all associations, and to 
personally direct those in charge, and also 
has plans completed by which she is able to 
give a series of lectures with stereopticon 
views, furnishing the slides herself. 

Mrs. Eugene Crutcher urged interest in 
the child-welfare department at the state 
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fair to be held in Nashville in the fall, of 
which she is chairman. 

The state fair management has offered 
suitable space for the work. Mrs. Crutcher 
is planning a program for each day during 
fair week. A district meeting will feature one 
day, a county meeting another, and a special 
space will be given over to child-welfare 
circles, of which Mrs. Alex Irvin is state 
chairman. There will be a ‘better babies” 
department with Mrs. W. N. Tucker, chair- 
man. The examinations for the better babies 
contest will be held previous to fair week at 
our Parent-Teacher School Clinic. Miss Nell 
Daugherty, nurse in charge and member of 
the public school medical staff, will look 
after the professional interest. A _ play- 
ground will be equipped, holding a story hour 
each day. In connection with the play- 
ground, a rest room for tired mothers will be 
in readiness. 

Another interesting feature will be the 
demonstration of school lunches. 

A prize will be awarded the child submitting 
the best bouquet of flowers, whose cultivation 
was executed by the contestant. 

Further arrangement and the selection of 
various chairmen were made at a meeting 
at the fair grounds, May 17, when Mrs. R. W. 
Nichol, chairman of the woman's department 
of the state fair, met the representatives 
from the various associations. 

May 20 was “Flower Day” in Nashville, 
the funds raised going to the support of the 
“Fresh Air Camp.” Mrs. Alice Cloyd was 
chairman of arrangements; Mrs. Eugene 
Crutcher, chairman of flowers. 

While this movement was not instituted 
by the parent-teacher association, they gladly 
pledged their support, hoping that this event 
would surpass others of previous years. 

The fresh air camp is a boon to many of the 
less fortunate children, who are given the 
benefits of a much needed change. 

These children are often accompanied by 
their mothers and a rest and recreation is 
given them that they otherwise could not 
get. 

The council heartily endorses all move- 
ments in the interest of child-welfare. 

Tennessee is grateful to have been privi- 
leged to entertain the national meeting— 
the pity is that it was so soon over. Such 
gatherings are a benediction to any com- 
munity and their inspiration and enthusiasm 
will remain as a force for good. 


TEXAS 


Texas has 36 life members representing 
men and women of state and national 
reputation. In this way many are being 
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drawn into this great child-welfare movement, 
and the membership fees are helping to solve 
financial problems. 


REPORT OF TEXAS CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND 
PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


The Texas Congress now numbers 300 
organizations in good standing, with a paid-up 
per capita membership of 5,910, March 1, 
1916. In addition to these, there are 36 life 
members, 2 associate members, 20 contribut- 
ing members, and 2 benefactors, contributing 
more than $100 annually. 

The county chairmen number 110, and a 
number of county child-welfare leagues have 
been formed. 

Approximately $2,500, including traveling 
expenses of officers, were expended in pursuit 
of the work during the past congress year. 

$25,000 for child-welfare work was ex- 
pended by local organizations and the state 
congress from September 1, 1914, to Septem- 
ber I, 1915. 

The most important work of the year for 
the advancement of local organizations is 
embodied in the program material. This 
consists of five study courses, two study 
outlines and a loan paper department. 

The achievement of most importance in 
furthering the state work lies in the establish- 
ment of headquarters in an office building in 
the business section of San Antonio. The 
expense of maintenances is to be provided 
by a special fund. 

Child-Welfare Day was more universally 
and more effectively observed this year than 
at any previous time. 

The publicity department gave wider, more 
systematic and more efficient service than 
ever before, and the number of baby health 
conferences was in excess of any other time. 
Our home economics department, too, was 
more active. Detailed reports of these 
departments have been sent in to the respec- 
tive national chairmen. 

Five child-welfare conferences were held in 
various parts of the state under the auspices 
of the state officers. An active campaign 
was inaugurated, and is still being conducted 
for birth registration; the decrease of pre- 
ventable blindness; the enforcement of the 
compulsory attendance law; for necessary 
educational measures; for the physical ex- 
amination of school children, and for mothers’ 
allowances from public funds. These ques- 
tions were ably presented and discussed in 
more than 100 communities. 

Over 50 organizations included in their 
programs, the value of the kindergarten; 
home and school gardening; playgrounds and 
their supervision; extending the service of the 
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school into the life of the community; 
utilizing the children’s vacation time; voca- 
tional training. 

A special committee is establishing a 
juvenile film exchange and is promoting a 
Texas circuit through the local organizations, 
they to act as sponsors of children’s moving 
picture matinees in their respective com- 
munities. We recommend this movement to 
state branches of the national congress. 

More understanding of the state and na- 
tional work is being developed; more loyalty 
and generosity is evinced, and greater unity 
of effort is being demonstrated. 

The outlook is promising for a steadily 
increasing numerical strength and power. 


WASHINGTON 
BELGIAN WAR FUND BENEFIT 


Washington ranked first among the states 
in amount contributed to this fund. North 
Yakima Mothers’ Congress contributed more 
than any other circle in the United States. 

When the call came from our state presi- 
dent, Mrs. C. E. Beach, for a Belgian War 
Fund, a committee chairman was appointed 
who was to select her own workers to devise 
ways and means of raising such a fund. 
All the members of the circle pledged them- 
selves to assist in any way possible and they 
all stood by their colors when the time came 
for them to be called. The circle was small 
and young then. I believe there were but 
fifteen active members. 

After many suggestions of food sales, lec- 
tures, etc., someone had the happy idea of 
giving a home talent performance, and it was 
while considering this proposition that we 
decided to ask the best moving picture house 
to donate one evening’s performance to us 
for the Belgians. 

It was our suggestion that we charge 
twenty-five cents admission, out of which the 
theatre was to collect its regular admission 
fee of ten cents, leaving fifteen cents clear to 
us for each seat sold, the theatre manager to 
furnish the orchestra, ushers and regular 
vaudeville’ performers as well as one short 
film. We chose a night when there was no 
serial running at the theatre and one on 
which business was usually dull—Tuesday— 
in order to interfere as little as possible with 
his regular receipts, though he did not solicit 
this arrangement. 

Everyone wanted to help with material 
and ideas, and it was finally a “‘mere man” 
who suggested that we get the other two 
moving picture houses donated on the same 
basis in order that we might have a monopoly 
on the business for that evening. In a way 
this was a protection to the manager of the 
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first theatre donated, the Majestic, in that it 
prevented anyone who might otherwise have 
patronized his picture show that evening 
from getting a ten cent admission to any 
other theatre. We felt like real Wall Street 
financiers when we had made this arrange- 
ment with the other two picture houses, the 
Empire and the Home; in fact, we had a 
corner on the moving picture market for 
that one evening. One of these houses was 
a very small one with a poor patronage but 
we had to take it in to complete the “ring.” 

A benevolent printing firm offered to print 
all the tickets we could use. As there were 
to be two performances at each theatre during 
the evening we had printed enough tickets to 
fill each house to its capacity once, and this 
proved about correct. We also had large 
placards two feet by four feet painted for the 
front of each theatre and smaller ones for 
other conspicuous places. Each theatre 
carried a film ad of the coming event. The 
two papers carried large attractive ads for us, 
one of them covering a third of a page. The 
theatre managers also made a specialty of 
the performance in their regular ads. 

Another committee was then appointed to 
take charge of the tickets and the financial 
side of the affair and the original committee 
devoted its time to the program, though it 
was assured of the best talent in the city in the 
meantime. Our president established ticket 
headquarters in her husband's office and from 
there all tickets were checked out and in. 

As it was the plan to sell tickets not only 
through the theatres but on the streets by 
the club members and high school students, 
it was necessary to designate through what 
channel they had been sold, because for every 
ticket sold outside of the theatre we owed the 
theatre ten cents; and for every ticket sold 
by the theatres they owed us fifteen cents. 
We solved this problem by stamping across 
the face of the tickets issued to the different 
theatres, the name of that certain theatre. 
The tickets sold outside of the theatres were 
not marked in any way and were good at any 
theatre. In this way, when checking up 
after the shows, we could determine upon 
which ones we owed the theatre ten cents 
and on which ones they owed us fifteen cents. 

These may seem like trivial details but 
my object in giving them is to save any circle 
who may decide to use this means of raising 
money, from the pitfalls which we stumbled 
upon in our course. Every day brought its 
problems because the show business was all 
new to us. 

The Saturday before the performance when 
we knew that the city would be crowded 
with out-of-town shoppers we opened up 
ticket selling stations at half a dozen promi- 
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nent business places, with a club member in 
charge of each. Then we gave the several 
high school students their respective terri- 
tories—and headquarters awaited results. 
The tickets sold that day outside of the 
theatres brought in over $100. 

Meanwhile the original committee was 
getting a liberal education in stage manage- 
ment, program arrangement and rehearsals. 
We decided to have but two sets of performers 
for the three theatres for the two perform- 
ances. I won't attempt to set down how 
we solved this. Suffice to say it was solved 
and I don’t remember that our knowledge 
of geometry or algebra helped us any. I do 
remember that the committee spent most of 
the night wildly running back and forth 
through a dark alley upon which two of the 
theatres backed, and that there were breath- 
less moments when the orchestra struck up 
the music for the dance and the performer 
was just arriving in a panting automobile out 
in front of the theatre. At such moments 
the alley seemed miles long and the stage 
door especially stubborn in the hinges. But 
it was funny. Once the whole committee 
met in the alley and laughed long and loud. 

And we learned lots of things that will 
serve us another such time. 

We learned that if it takes a song to amuse 
the audience the first part of the evening it 
takes a song and a dance and a somersault 
to get their interest the latter part. Moral: 
Begin with the weakest number and work up 
to the strongest. 

We learned that the more performers there 
are on the stage in a local talent show, the 
more spectators there will be in the audience. 
One of our numbers was a Boogey Man 
Dance by seven little costumed girls whose 
fathers were Elks. Result: The Elks turned 
out en masse. 

We learned that instead of giving each 
performer the exact hour and minute that 
he is to appear on the stage the better way 
is to tell him it’s about thirty minutes earlier, 
even at the risk of losing one’s reputation for 
veracity. Result: No breathless moments. 

And then that night when we checked up 
with the theatres, one of the committee being 
at each house, we learned that ‘Labor hath 
its just reward,” and that we were living in a 
community of big hearted and free handed 
citizens, for everything was donated,—all the 
best musical and artistic talent—even the 
hauling of the pianos for the stages—every- 
thirlg given freely. Our share of the receipts 
was $216.35. 

If in the excitement of the last moments 
we had not given as much thought as we 
should to the real issue it was suddenly and 
beautifully brought home to our hearts early 
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the next morning when a few members of the 
Mothers’ Congress met to gather up the loose 
ends, as it were, and send off the all-important 
draft. A dear little mother with her two 
children came timidly up to the desk to say 
that her children had saved five dollars for 
Christmas money but when they had heard of 
the benefit given for the Belgian children they 
had begged to be allowed to add their money 
to ours so that they could be sure it would 
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help to make some little Belgian child happy 
at Christmas time. 

I think we all needed just this little incident, 
after two weeks of strenuous work, to bring 
to our minds the serious side of an under- 
taking that had proved so enjoyable and 
successful. This brought the total of our 
draft to $221.35. 

Zoe L. VARNEY 


Through a printer’s error the fact that New Clubs, to secure a free copy of 
the Magazine for one year, must consist by not less than fifty members, was 


omitted from the May Magazine. 


Endowment Fund 


Previously reported.............. $4,937-77 
Newport Beach Parent-Teacher As- 

ee i ee 
Connecticut State Branch........ 


1.00 


31.25 
Idaho State Tranch... . .......6066. 10.00 
Ladd Circle, Portland, Oregon..... 5.00 
Halloday Circle, Portland, Oregon. 10.00 
North School Parent-Teacher Asso- 

ciation, Corvallis, Oregon....... 5.00 
Miss Pauline Kline, Corvallis, 
a ae a le 10.00 


Wilsonville Parent-Teacher Associa- 


CH AIS os ood ov cee es 5.00 
Umatilla Parent-Teacher Associa- 

SIM SEES oa sendin pee ee 5.00 
Montevilla Parent-Teacher Associa- 

ee ee 5.00 
Brownwood Parent-Teacher Asso- 

CIE, ON 6 oo 0. na Sed eecees 5.00 
Columbia Parent-Teacher Associa- 

tion, Seattle, Wash............. 5.00 


A Song of Hope 


By MARY A. LATHBURY 


Children of yesterday, 
Heirs of to-morrow, 

What are you weaving? 
Labor and sorrow? 

Look to your looms again. 
Faster and faster 

Fly the great shuttles 
Prepared by the Master 

Life’s in the loom, 

Room for it—room! 


Children of yesterday, 
Heirs of to-morrow, 
Lighten the labor 
And sweeten the sorrow. 
Now, while the shuttles fly 


Faster and faster, 
Up, and be at it, 

At work with the Master; 
He stands at your loom, 
Room for him—room! 


Children of yesterday, 

Heirs of to-morrow, 
Look at your fabric 

Of labor and sorrow, 
Seamy and dark 

With despair and disaster. 
Turn it, and—lo! 

The design of the Master! 
The Lord’s at the loom; 
Room for him—room! 























Publications of the National Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


How to Organize Parents’ Associations or Mothers’ Circles 
Full of suggestions for organizing and successfully maintaining such asso- 
ciations, topics for programs and other helps. Sent for two 2-cent stamps. 
One Thousand Good Books for Children 


IO cents. 


Book List for Mothers 


Sent for 2-cent stamp. New edition. 
I 


Parents’ Duty to Children Concerning Sex 


10 cents. Per dozen, $1.00. 


PROCEEDINGS 
First National Congress of Mothers, 1897 
285 pages, 50 cents. 
Ninth National Congress of Mothers 
271 pages, 50 cents. 
First International Congress on Child- Welfare 
350 pages, $1.00. 
Report of Third International Congress on Welfare of the Child 
Price $2.00. Edition Limited. 
Loan Papers on Child Nurture 
Containing upwards of 150 topics. For program use. 
Parents and Their Problems 
8 volumes. Bound in three quarter leather, $25.50; bound in cloth 
$15.50. Payable $1.50 per month, on cloth, $2.00 on three quarter. 
The Evolution of the Mothers’ Pension. 


Mrs. Frederic Schoff. Prepared to educate the public as to the purpose 
and need for Mothers’ Pension laws. Fifty cents per hundred copies. 


National Year Book Free to Presidents of Associations 


Every president of a Parent-Teacher Association, Child-Welfare Circle or 
Mothers’ Circle is entitled to receive free one copy of National Year Book. It 
is invaluable to every member of the Congress and indispensable to the officers. 
Ten cents with name and address will bring it to any member who sends to the 
National office, g10 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

It is not possible to send the Year Book to presidents unless associations re- 
port to the office the names of their officers. 


What does the National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations do with the Dimes We Send? 


By Mrs. FREDERIC SCHOFF. 50 cents per hundred. 
































